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HE results of the San Remo Conference 
appear to have been received with satis- 
faction in the most diverse quarters. The 
French, we are told, are delighted with the firm tone of 
the Note addressed to Germany by the Supreme Council. 
We, on the other hand, have good reason to be satisfied 
with its substance. The Allies, it declares, “‘do not 
intend to insist on too literal an interpretation of the 
Treaty,” which, however, “‘must remain a basis of 
relations between Germany and the Allies,” and to 
ensure its execution the latter “are determined to 
take all measures, even to the extent if necessary of 
an occupation of German territory.’”” The Note goes 
on to invite the heads of the German Government 
to meet the Supreme Council in order to discuss across 
a table the ways and means by which the Treaty— 
not too literally interpreted—may be executed. This 
means that the Allies propose at last to substitute 
direct “‘ negotiation ’’ for “ dictation” in their dealings 
with Germany ; and naturally the “ basis ’’ of negotia- 
tions will be the existing Treaty. In short, the Treaty 
is to be revised and the revision will begin at Spa 
towards the end of this month. Meanwhile the French 
Government has undertaken to withdraw all its troops 
from the Frankfort area the moment Germany reduces 
her forces in the Ruhr district to the number specified 
in the Treaty. Thus a dangerous breach in Franco- 
British relations has been healed, and Mr. Lloyd George 
returns with the credit of the best piece of work which 
he has accomplished since the Armistice. 
* * * 
The least satisfactory of the decisions of the San Remo 
Conference are those relating to Greece and. Armenia. 
With the question of Greece we deal elsewhere. As to 








Armenia, the Supreme Council has referred the task 
of defining its boundaries to President Wilson and at 
the same time has made a fresh appeal to America 
to undertake the mandate for this unfortunate country. 
It is to be feared that the appeal has small chance 
of success, as the appellants are doubtless aware, 
but we are bound to say that we do not know what 
other course was open to the Supreme Council. The 
effective protection of Armenia is too big a military 
enterprise for any European power to be willing to 
undertake in the present conditions of universal finan- 
cial stringency. As for the other matters dealt with 
the British acceptance of the Palestine mandate, 
coupled with a repetition of the Balfour pledge, seems 
to have caused profound satisfaction in Jewish circles 
all over the world. The question of Fiume has been 
referred to direct negotiation between Italy and Serbia, 
with the proviso that Italy can fall back if she wishes 
on her undoubted rights under the Treaty of London. 
Regarding Russia, the Council seems at last to have 
abandoned its futile policy of standing on a dignity 
which Lenin, with his Red Army, could always make 
ridiculous. It is understood that trade relations are 
to be opened without any restrictions whatever and the 
resumption of diplomatic relations will necessarily 
follow. Certainly the Supreme Council has shown 
more sanity in San Remo than it ever did in Paris, or 
even in London—which, however, is not saying much. 
We hope this will prove to have been its penultimate 
if not its last meeting. 


* a * 


The treatment of the League of Nations by the 
Supreme Council has for a long time past been a scandal. 
We could always rely on the two chief members of the 
original Junta, M. Clemenceau and Mr. Lloyd George, 
for a consistent attitude to the League. 


The one would 
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speak of it with humorous contempt ; the other would 
use it as an alternative to the ‘‘ Welsh valleys” trope 
in his perorations. But the latest policy is apparently 
to try to make a fool of it in the eyes of mankind. We 
are informed solemnly that a mandate for Armenia has 
been offered to the League of Nations, but refused by 
it. Of course it was refused; any fourth-form school- 
boy could see why it must be. But the League very 
properly drew up for publication a Memorandum con- 
taining its reasoned case. It points out that the League 
itself has no money and no army, that its function is 
to supervise mandatory Powers, not to enter into 
competition with them. And it goes on to instruct 
the Supreme Council on the elementary conditions on 
which any State could be expected to take an Armenian 
mandate. This document, however, was not tothe taste 
of the Supreme Council, exposing as it did their own 
stupidity or cunning, whichever it may have been 
that prompted their “ offer,” and they therefore took 
the remarkable step of forbidding its publication. 
Fortunately this gross attempt to hush up the affair 
was foiled, since the Times serenely disregarded the 
prohibition, and promptly published the whole story. 
Surely this episode is enough to convince the Supreme 
Council’s few remaining partisans of its futility and 
mischievousness. An ad hoc body created—self-created, 
to be exact—for making peace, it has muddled us 
through fifteen months of delays and crises which 
ought never to have occurred, of bickerings and jealousies 
which have been largely its own handiwork. It travels 
about Europe like a circus, being cheered and photo- 
graphed and interviewed, conducting its business in 
secret, issuing empty ‘“ communiqués,” and speaking 
its divided mind in “inspired” newspaper recrimina- 
tions. It has two unfortunate illusions—one that it 
represents Democracy, the other that it is settling the 
affairs of the world. The world, in fact, is heartily 
sick of it. This week the Parliamentary Committee of 
the League of Nations Union has passed a resolution, 
demanding the speedy setting to work of the League, 
and “ that, when peace is made, the Supreme Council 
should be dissolved with a view to the effective exercise 
by the League of Nations of its proper functions.” 
May the day, as we have long been saying in these 
columns, soon come; we can imagine no more popular 
funeral in Europe. 
* ** * 

The Adriatic question, in the storm and stress of 
the last few months, has almost passed out of mind. 
Fiume, indeed, has ceased, we believe, to be a music- 
hall joke in Paris and London. But it remains a serious 
enough problem for Italy and Serbia. It was on the 
San Remo agenda, but in the enforced absence of Dr. 
Trumbitch, detained in Belgrade by a political crisis 
and a railway strike, nothing useful could be done. 
Direct negotiations are therefore to be resumed between 
the Italians and the Jugo-Slavs. Both Signor Nitti 
and Dr. Trumbitch are said to be in a conciliatory vein, 
the mass of the Italian people are weary of the whole 
business, and, if President Wilson is not provoked into 
making any pronouncements, and Messrs. Millerand and 
Lloyd George refrain from poking their fingers into the 
pie, we may perhaps at long last have a settlement. 
What form it will take is still a matter of guesswork. 
But the most credible of the rumours is that the buffer- 


state compromise will be adopted, the town of Fiume 
with a hinterland becoming an autonomous State. 
That seems, indeed, to be the only practicable solution : 
it might have been achieved many months ago but for 
the coup de théatre of D’Annunzio and the helplessness 
of the Italian Government to dislodge him. At the 
moment this hero’s star appears to be on the wane. 
According to reports, he has asked permission to assist 
in establishing a Soviet for the city, but the bold 
Bolsheviks of Fiume have refused his overtures. That is 
not surprising, for the Italian democracy, whether of 
the Right or Left, has never really been deluded by 
this jingo adventure. We hope, however, that the 
Play-boy of the Adriatic will be allowed to contribute 
something more to the gaiety of nations in his final exit. 
* * * 


Mr. Chamberlain succeeded in getting his Budget 
resolutions through the House this week without 
having to face any very dangerous opposition and 
without making any notable concessions. He refused 
to reduce the tea duty, to abandon his wine duties, 
to give married people the right of separate assessment 
to income tax, or to lower the Excess Profits Duty ; 
and in no case did the number of members voting 
against the Government reach three figures. The 
opponents of the Excess Profits Duty, in spite of the 
great agitation which they have organised outside, 
made a remarkably poor show in the debate on Wednes- 
day, and in the division which followed mustered only 
71 against 287 supporters of the Government. The 
bitter resentment aroused by the proposed increase 
of this Duty is said to be due to the fact that many 
firms, believing that the Duty was to be removed 
altogether this year, have been at great pains to arrange 
to postpone the realisation of profits actually earned 
in 1919-20 so that they could be brought into their 
1920-21 accounts and thus escape. They now find 
not merely that they have had all their trouble for 
nothing, but that they are to pay 60 instead of 40 
per cent. on these accumulated profits. Doubtless 
the campaign against the Duty will be continued 
vigorously, but since its promoters seem unable to 
propose any satisfactory alternative, it is not likely 
to meet with success. 

* * * 


The fate of the Labour Party’s Franchise Bill, under 
which it was proposed to admit women to the vote 
on the same terms as men and to sweep away a number 
of surviving electoral anomalies, furnishes a par- 
ticularly interesting object-lesson in current Parlia- 
mentary tactics. For obvious reasons, many Members 
who have no desire to see the younger women enfran- 
chised are at the same time extremely unwilling to 
vote against their enfranchisement. Accordingly, some 
way which would save their skins had to be devised 
for killing the Bill. The Government, also with one 
eye on the woman voter, praised it faintly, and was not 
opposed toit. It passed its second reading, and was sent 
to a Standing Committee. The Standing Committee 
first spent some time moving and discussing a series 
of wrecking amendments, such as one to confer the vote 
at 29. These, for the same obvious reasons, were rejected. 
Then it was argued that the Bill would entail extra cost, 
because further polling and registration arrangements 
would have to be made, and that it was therefore invalid, 
since it had not been preceded by a financial resolution. 
After some delay, this objection was overruled. Some 
Members then adopted the tactics of absenting them- 
selves from the proceedings of the Committee. It was 
at this stage that the Committee, failing to find further 
constitutional methods of obstruction, voted to adjourn 
sine die on the ground that, as the Government would not 
be likely to grant facilities, the Bill would have no 
chance of passing during the present Session. The 
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Labour Members are making efforts to get the Committee 
to meet again, but, unless they succeed, the Bill is 
dead. This story speaks for itself. 


* * * 


The Unemployment Bill goes from bad to worse. 
Not content with admitting friendly societies and other 
approved societies to a share in the administration of 
unemployment benefit side by side with the Trade 
Unions, which have hitherto had a monopoly, the 
Standing Committee has now thrown the door even more 
widely open to all associations consisting wholly or in 
part of insured persons. We imagine that the Govern- 
ment, which opposed both these preposterous amend- 
ments, will succeed in persuading the House of Commons 
to throw them out on the Report Stage. If it does not, 
it is quite certain that any attempt to put the Bill into 
operation will be resisted by the whole force of Labour, 
and that this resistance will take an industrial, as well as 
a political, form. This controversy, forced on by the 
reactionary and anti-Trade Union temper of the present 
House of Commons, has to some extent diverted atten- 
tion from the controversy concerning the Bill as a 
whole. It is, however, plain that, quite apart from 
these particular amendments, the whole measure is 
cordially disliked by a very large proportion of Trade 
Unions, and is only accepted without enthusiasm by 
the workers in those industries which hope to be able 
to contract out of it. It is also cordially disliked by 
the many classes of non-manual workers, whom it 
proposes to bring under a scheme not in the smallest 
measure designed to meet their special needs and condi- 
tions. In fact, the Bill has few friends, and employers 
are hardly more enthusiastic about it than Trade 
Unionists. In the circumstances, the Government 
would be well advised to withdraw it, and to introduce 
a new measure based on the double principle of “ indus- 
trial maintenance’’ as recommended in the Report 
of the Dockers’ Enquiry, and exclusive administration 
of benefit by the Trade Unions and professional associa- 
tions whose members are brought within its scope. 
The decision of the Labour members to withdraw from 
participation in proceedings of the Committee was 
fully justified. 


* * * 


The Central Railway Wages Board is to meet next 
week to consider the application of the N.U.R. for an 
“all grades’ advance of £1 a week. No one supposes 
that the Central Board, which represents the railwaymen 
and the companies, will be able to settle the matter, 
and it is practically certain to be referred to the National 
Board, which includes “ disinterested’ elements sup- 
posed to represent the public. This, unfortunately, 
means further delay, and meanwhile the temper of 
railwaymen all over the country appears to be rising, 
and very definite threats are made in the London, 
Liverpool, South Wales and other areas, to inaugurate 
unofficially on May Ist something like a “ stay-in 
strike ’’—that is, to go slow and work strictly in accord- 
ance with rules. It is difficult to know how far these 
threats will actually be carried out, but they are clearly 
symptomatic of the growing unrest and discontent. 
Railwaymen see themselves left behind, in the race for 
wages and prices, by the workers in one industry after 
another, and it is not surprising that they should desire 
to speed up the negotiations, which seem at present to 
be proceeding at a very leisurely pace. The dockers 
have almost finished the detailed negotiations in con- 
nection with the adoption of their new national minimum 
of 16s. a day, and it is certain that, as soon as this is 
actually put into force, it will be very difficult to hold 
the railwaymen back from taking action, especially if 
they think that their claims are not being seriously 
treated and dealt with as promptly as they would be in 
case of a strike. It is the worst possible policy to refuse 


to deal promptly with wage claims unless the workers 
take matters into their own hands. 


+ * * 


During the present week there has been another 
drapery strike in London, this time among the employees 
of Messrs. John Lewis, of Oxford Street. The circum- 
stances strongly recall those of the dispute at the Army 
and Navy Stores last year, and show that the same 
temper still exists among the managements of other big 
retail establishments. In most industries the time has 
gone by when it was possible for the employer to refuse 
to have anything to do with a Trade Union, and to 
announce to his employees with any hope of being 
believed how nicely they would get on together if the 
wicked Unions did not come and interfere between them. 
Doubtless there are not lacking employers in many in- 
dustries who think this, but most of them have at least 
learnt the wisdom of not trying to translate such views 
into action. In the distributive trades, however, a 
good many firms have still to get used to the idea of 
collective bargaining, and thus we still find this particu- 
lar firm, besides adopting other high-handed methods 
with its workers, “‘ requesting all new employees to sign 
an agreement that they will have nothing to do with the 
Union whilst they are in its employ.” We had hoped 
that the undoubted rally of — opinion to the side 
of the Army and Navy strikers had done something 
to make employers recognise the futility of this attitude, 
but, ap ntly, further lessons are needed. It may 
take a little longer to convince the last employer that 
the Trade Union is now an accepted part of the mechan- 
ism of society and that collective bargaining is an 
essential element in the relations between employer 
and employed, but the public has already made up 
its mind on these points, and employers who adopt the 
attitude and tactics of a century ago cannot look for 
public sympathy. 

* * 

An Irish correspondent writes :—Dublin Castle is to 
be run by new men. That the new men will adopt 
new methods is taken for granted, but whether these 
methods are destined to prove more effective in practice 
than the existing system remains to be seen. While 
Sir Hamar Greenwood may be inspired by the best 
intentions, the blank ignorance of rudimentary facts 
revealed in his claim that the Coalition scheme enjoys 
a larger measure of + + in Ireland than any of the 
previous Home Rule Bills is not encouraging to those 
who looked to him to inaugurate a sweeping departure 
in policy. Not only do Nationalists of all shades 
decline even to discuss the Bill, as everyone knows 
except, yes the Chief Secretary, but its accept- 
ance by Sir Edward Carson has driven the first wedge 
into the solid Ulster bloc. The Unionists of Donegal, 
Cavan and Monaghan have never accepted exclusion, 
and are now rallying strong forces inside the six counties 
to aid them in their campaign to reverse the decision 
of the Ulster Unionist Council. It adds to the 
significance of the movement that its leaders openly 
challenge, for the first time, the authority of the group 
of Belfast employers into whose hands the control of 
Ulster politics has passed. Exclusion, it is asserted, 
was adopted not on grounds of Unionist policy but 
on the assumption that if nine counties were included in 
the Northern area, Protestant workers, while still 
refusing to abandon the principle of partition, might 
make common cause on economic questions with the 
Catholic minority. Curiously enough, some employers, 
who in March voted for the six counties, are already 
wavering as a result of the enthusiasm with which the 
Labour embargo on exported foodstuffs was supported 
by Orange dockers and carters. They argue, cynically 
but shrewdly, that with six counties a straight fight 
between Capital and Labour would develop immedi- 
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ately, whereas were the whole province made the unit 
it might be possible to postpone hostilities by playing 
on sectarian prejudices. It is difficult to see how the 
Unionist Council can reverse its resolution, but if it 
fails to do so Ulster may speedily become a house 
divided against itself. 

* * . 


PouiTicAL CORRESPONDENT writes: Behind the current 
A talk of a free run for Downing Street and Whitehall 

in the coming autumn—free, that is, from the 
curb of Parliamentary control for five or six months—may 
be discerned one of the most characteristic firstfruits of the 
fusion compact. There has been no such interregnum as is 
now contemplated for thirteen years. If carried out, it will 
be a reversion not merely to the pre-war slackness, of which 
so much has been heard in other connections, but to the pre- 
diluvian torpor of the oligarchic Balfourian era. Even in so 
predominantly Unionist a Parliament as this I doubt whether 
such a project will command approval, but that some retro- 
gression of the kind is to be attempted there are abundant signs. 

* = * 


I observe with regret that a lucrative post elsewhere is now 
being prescribed as a salve to Lord French’s feelings in the event 
of his resignation—on the understanding, presumably, that he 
consents to go quietly. Personally I had hoped that he would 
not go quietly, but, on the contrary, that he would do what 
other Irish Viceroys have done when treacherously thrown 
over by their colleagues—that is to say, come down to the House 
of Lords and tell us all about it. Few more interesting chapters 
of political history could be imagined than the one that the 
author of 1914 might write or deliver, say, on the text: “* They 
that take the pen shall perish with the pen.” With the aid 
of the stunt Press, as he has told us, Lord French in 1915 brought 
down the Asquith Government and thus prepared the way for 
Mr. Lloyd George’s rise to power. To-day, again with the 
aid of the stunt Press (slightly varied in its mouthpieces), Mr. 
Lloyd George is returning the compliment by bringing down 
his quondam and now superfluous flatterer. 

* * * 

What is the history of this latest campaign by mine and 
sap against a brother Minister? I indicated some of its phases 
last week. It began with an inspired report that the desired 
resignation had already been handed in, and would take effect 
at the Prime Minister’s convenience. Next came a calculated 
disclosure of the fact that an over-ruling executive authority 
in Ireland had been entrusted to nominally subordinate hands, 
the whole being appropriately crowned by the humorously 
insulting announcement that the Viceroy, after all, was refusing 
to resign. How familiar, not to say hackneyed, is the process ! 
Should its latest victim decide to open his heart to his fellow-peers, 
I am sure they would be interested to learn, from a witness 
experienced in both branches, which of the two modes of super- 
session he prefers—the cold and noiseless, yet direct, style 
applied by Mr. Asquith, or the tortuous approach, with its 
accompaniment of smoke-screens, poison-gases, and furtive 
day-and-night bombings, favoured by the present Government. 

* * * 

Politicians who know how Scotland stood in relation to the 
Coalition only a few months ago will appreciate the importance 
of the revolt in the Scottish Liberal Federation against Lloyd 
Georgeism in the representation of the country. I am told that 
this is really a double revolt, or, at any rate, that the change 
of feeling reflected in the challenge to the Coalition springs 
from a gathering conviction that unless Liberalism can dissociate 
itself in the popular mind from Conservatism and its traditional 
tie with the landed interest, the field might as well be surrendered 
to Labour forthwith. Whether the alarm has not been sounded 
too late remains to be tested, just as it is still uncertain whether 
the supposed conversion of the more official elements of the 
caucus is not due to calculation rather than to principle. In 
any case, the omens are black for the balancing type of 
Coalition M.P. 

* * * 

From a well-known, but now wavering, Scottish Coalitionist, 
extremely popular with his fellow-countrymen, I heard the 
other day of an incident which chimes in with the theory that 
the disruption movement within the party has been forced on 
official Liberalism by an impulse from the ranks. My friend, 
I gathered, had been apologising in a speech for the dropping 
of the land taxes. ‘ We'll gang wi’ ye to hell, if ye like, Mr. 


So-and-So,” shouted a companionable spirit in the audience, 
““ but ye’re no to bunker us into Toryism.” 


THE TRIUMPH OF M. VENIZELOS 


E have not yet had the latest papers from 

W Athens with their comment on the Con- 

ference of San Remo. When we do get 
them we expect to be thrilled by more than one 
allusion to Alexander of Macedon, his Hellenic 
Empire, and his modern counterpart ; for the Greeks 
combine a powerful historic sense with a lively imagina- 
tion. It is true that M. Venizelos bears a very remote 
resemblance to Alexander, and that the Hellas of to-day 
—or to-morrow—is but a trifle beside the Hellas of 
the fourth century B.C. But M. Venizelos is never- 
theless a great man, and it is no small addition that 
he has made to Greece. 

This new Empire, it seems, is to touch four seas— 
the Adriatic, the Aigean, the Black Sea, the Mediter- 
ranean. Its northern frontier will run in an unbroken 
line from Epirus in the West to the Chatalja lines in 
the East. It will possess itself of the territories of 
Albanians, of Jugo-Slavs, of Bulgarians and of Turks. 
It will have the Dodecannese, the A®gean islands that 
Italy has occupied, and in Smyrna it will establish a 
strong outpost on the mainland of Asia. Its subjects 
will number seven and a-half millions (many more, 
according to some estimates, but that is the figure 
which M. Venizelos gives), as against some five and 
a-half millions before the war. The Panhellenes con- 
sider, we are told, that their programme is “almost 
realised ’’—though Constantinople unfortunately is still 
in the hands of the Infidel, and there are doubtless 
some other bagatelles here and there to be “ adjusted.” 
We can, indeed, well believe that the most voracious of 
Panhellenes may contemplate their Gargantuan feast 
with satisfaction. The danger is lest it prove to be 
more than they can swallow ! 

On what grounds has this enlargement of Greece 
been made? The “ Fourteen Points”’ have long been 
dead and buried, and President Wilson has ceased to 
give much trouble to the Supreme Council; there 
was little need at San Remo to talk of such effete 
abstract ideas as justice and self-determination. If 
those ideas had had any influence the settlement would 
certainly have been different. We do not propose to 
plunge into the maze of Balkan statistics. None of 
them, whether Greek, Bulgarian, Serbian or Turkish, 
carry much conviction. But we know enough of 
Macedonia to be firmly persuaded that on ethnogra- 
phical grounds there are others who have a better 
right than Greece over a large part of her acquisitions 
there. In Eastern Thrace even prominent Philhellenes 
not very long ago were saying that the Enos-Midia 
line ought in common fairness to be restored to 
Bulgaria, since, ‘‘ obviously, geographical and economic 
considerations force her to hold Thrace.” And in 
Western Thrace, more damning admissions still have 
been made of the injustice and inexpediency of trans- 
ferring Bulgarian territory to Greek rule. The Dode- 
cannese and Smyrna are, of course, another question. 
The islanders are Greeks to a man, and to prevent 
their union with their mother country would have 
been a scandal. Smyrna presents one of the most 
difficult problems in the Turkish Treaty. The popula- 
tion of the town is overwhelmingly Greek. But the 
town with its port is the gateway of Asia, indispensable 
to the commerce of every nation, and prized beyond 
measure by the Turks. To hand it over unconditionally 
to Greece would almost certainly have rallied all that 
remains of Turkey to die in the last ditch against 
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us under Mustapha Kemal’s or anybody else’s banner. 
In the circumstances, the decision to give the Greeks 
of Smyrna local autonomy under Turkish sovereignty, 
with guarantees as to the freedom of the port and a 
plebiscite five years hence, is probably as good a solution 
as could be found. But the crux of the matter will 
be how much of the Smyrnese hinterland (which very 
soon becomes definitely and violently Turkish) is to 
be included with the town. As to that, we must 
console ourselves, we suppose, with the maxim that 
it is best not to jump till you come to the stile. 

The title of Greece, then, to a great part of her 
new territories cannot be based on any claims of 
justice, however our consciences may be lulled to 
rest by the glamour of M. Venizelos and the statistic- 
mongers of London and Paris. A great host of 
people are forced under Greek rule who ought no more 
to be forced under Greek rule than Poles, or Croats 
or Irishmen ought to be forced under German, or 
Italian, or English rule. What were the real motives 
of M. Millerand and Mr. Lloyd George (dissentiente 
M. Nitti) we do not pretend to know. Some will 
say that they have taken the line of least resistance in 
rewarding their friends at the expense of their enemies. 
They have, indeed, already been praised for their 
‘* generosity” to Greece by the more enthusiastic 
Philhellenes. They have also been bitterly attacked 
for their “lack of moral sense’’ by the Italians, who 
asked why Fiume should be refused to Italy, who 
sacrificed half a million men, while Greece gets an 
Empire in return for massacring Allied soldiers in 
the streets of Athens. We need hardly say that we 
regard with disgust the principle of lavishing territory 
upon an Ally either in proportion to the degree of 
“ loyalty”’ it has shown to the Great Powers, or by 
calculating the number of its casualties. Two other 
explanations are offered us of these concessions to 
M. Venizelos—both interesting as showing the present 
deplorable state of mind of Europe. The one is 
to be seen in an outcry in the Parisian Press a few 
days ago, in which Le Temps and L’Humanité were 
at one in denouncing British cunning. The French 
were angry (far angrier than most people realised 
in this country) at our occupation of Constantinople 
last month. They saw in it an attempt to supplant 
French influence in the Near East, and many found 
their suspicions confirmed by Mr. Lloyd George's 
extreme benevolence to Greece. They smell an 
‘** Anglo-Hellenic hegemony.” We think their fears 
are exaggerated. We do not, of course, suggest that 
British politicians are any more blind than the politi- 
cians of other nations to commercial possibilities in 
far-off lands. But we would remind our French 
friends that it has long been complained in this 
country that Greece is the pet of French financiers. 
So far as we know, M. Millerand as well as Mr. Lloyd 
George was in agreement with M. Venizelos at San 
Remo, and we have no doubt that Frenchmen will 
have quite as good prospects as Englishmen of 
exploiting, and being exploited by, the Greeks. 

The other explanation comes from a friendly 
quarter : it is, in fact, a justification—or, to be more 
exact, a laudation—of the settlement on the old Hun- 
hating ground. “ The new and greater Greece ”’ 
(we read in an article in the Daily Telegraph) “ has 
driven across Thrace a strategic wedge, which should 
dispel for good and all the menace of any renewed 
‘Drang nach Osten’ by a German-Magyar com- 
bination, with Bulgaria as its spear-head. The 








Berlin-Bagdad road to India is permanently barred, 
and Bulgaria, isolated between the greater Greece, 
the greater Roumania, and the greater Serbia, has 
been rendered incapable of further mischief.”” There 
is none of your high falutin’ Wilsonism, but sound, 
common-sense, patriotic British statesmanship ! Truly 
we have not fought in vain, if we can now enjoy our 
eastern possessions, old and new, while our faithful 
Balkan warders keep the Germans and Bulgarians 
gnashing their teeth behind strategic wedges. 

But, after all, which, if any, of these brilliant 
ideas influenced the mind of the Supreme Council 
is now of little consequence. The Greeks have got 
their Empire, and the important question is what 
they will make of it. We do not find it possible to 
be optimistic. We are not prejudiced against the 
Greeks. In the Peace, if not in the war, they have 
been out for all they could get; but unhappily 
neither we, nor any European people, have any right 
to preach to them on that account. Their past 
record of persecution and ‘“ propaganda” in the 
Balkans is not a very nice one; but neither are 
those of their neighbours. But the Greeks to-day 
are universally unpopular in the Near East. In all 
that region, where national hatreds and suspicions 
grow to a rankness unknown in Northern Europe, 
the most hated and the most suspected nation is 
Greece. Her new Empire will be ringed round with 
enemies—Bulgarians, Jugo-Slavs, Albanians, Turks. 
She may, if she walks warily, escape serious conflicts. 
She may, if she evolves a new spirit and a new policy 
of conciliation, even turn old enemies into friends. 
M. Venizelos has declared that Greece is to become 
the “ great, stable, peaceful element” in the Balkans 
and that what he hopes to establish, in the areas where 
population is mixed, is a tradition not of toleration 
—*‘that,” he said, “is too weak a word ’—but of 
absolute equality between race and race. That is a 
fine ideal, which, realised in the Balkans, might be of 
incalculable benefit to the peace of the world; and if 
M. Venizelos can translate it into practice the conces- 
sions which he has won from the Supreme Council 
will have been justified. 

But M. Venizelos is taking a heavy risk. Against 
M. Venizelos himself we have nothing to say; on 
the contrary, we believe him to be not only a great 
statesman, but a man of high principle. But it is 
there that the danger lies. M. Venizelos is not 
Greece. He is better than Greece. He stands far 
above the normal level of the Greek people—even, 
we venture to say, as far above the best in Greece, as 
Mr. Lloyd George or M. Millerand stand below the 
best in England or France. M. Venizelos will have 
to carry the burden of his empire with very little 
assistance. If he were endowed with immortality 
and a perpetual dictatorship, we should have high 
hopes. But he is a man, and an old man, and 
democracies (and not least the Greek democracy) are 
fickle. While his leadership lasts, there should be 
peace. If, however, the Greeks are to be encouraged 
by us to regard themselves as the gaolers of an “ in- 
capable Bulgaria,” if their chauvinism is to be worked 
up against the Turks (they are boasting already of 
the 100,000 men whom they will contribute to Foch’s 
27 divisions for enforcing the Turkish Treaty), then 
their new Greece will come down like a house of cards. 
M. Venizelos has triumphed at San Remo: the 
supreme test of his statesmanship will be in the 
influence he can wield in the coming years at Athens. 
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ARTICLE XXII. 


T is™announced that the Supreme Council at 
San Remo, whilst it did not attempt to define 
precisely the future boundaries of the various parts 
of the old Turkish Empire, decided definitely 

that the “ mandate”’ for Syria was to be given to 
France and the ‘“ mandate” for Palestine and 
Mesopotamia to Great Britain. The phrases of the 
Covenant of the League of Nations are thus pre- 
served—which in itself is something to the good— 
but what of its substance? The signatories of the 
Covenant definitely pledged themselves, in Article 
22, to apply in the Middle East a certain form of the 
ong ty | system which had been worked out by 
men who knew the dangerous character of the Middle 
Eastern problem, and which was quite different from 
the mandatory system to be applied in tropical 
Africa. Mr. Lloyd George showed in a recent speech 
concerning the future government of Mesopotamia 
that he is quite aware of the existence and contents 
of this Article; but unfortunately it is not so clear 
that the Supreme Council is determined to respect the 
spirit, or even the letter, of the pledge which it 
embodies. Indeed, it appears that already in one 
important respect the provisions of the Article have 
been violated. 

Article 22 could scarcely be more explicit as to the 
future status of the peoples of the Middle East to 
whom the mandatory system is to be applied. ‘* Their 
existence as independent nations ’’ is to be “‘ provis- 
ionally recognised subject to the rendering of admin- 
istrative advice and assistance by a mandatory until 
such time as they are able to stand alone.’”’ Those 
who framed this article have deliberately under- 
lined the difference in the status of the mandatory 
in the Middle East from that of the mandatory in 
African mandated territory. In the African colonies 
of Germany the mandatory is to be “ responsible for 
the administration of the territory’’; in the Middle 
East it is the peoples, recognised as independent 
nations, and not the mandatory who are to be re- 
sponsible for the administration, and the mandatories’ 
obligations are limited merely to “the rendering 
of administrative advice and assistance.” Article 
22 again underlines a further difference in the mandate 
system to be applied in the Middle East and the 
German colonies. In the Middle East “‘ the wishes 
of the communities must be a principal consideration 
in the selection of the mandatory,’ but this important 
provision does not apply to the African peoples. 

There is no mystery as to the nature of this man- 
datory system proposed for the Middle East or as 
to the reasons for its proposal. The Armenians, 
Syrians, and Arabs are, as the article states, peoples 
who have reached a stage of development where 
they can be recognised as independent peoples and 
entrusted with the administration of their own 
countries. But they cannot stand absolutely alone. 
They have been long subject to the paralysing gov- 
ernment of the Turk, they are threatened from 
within by fierce religious and racial dissensions ; 
the political and economic foundations of their society 
have been shaken, if not destroyed, by the war. 
Above all, even before the war these peoples, in 
common with all Asiatic peoples, were faced by the 
tremendous problem of European penetration, the 
impact of the political and economic system of 
Europe upon Asia; if they are now to make safely 
the perilous passage which separates a subject race 


from a stable independent community they will 
also have painfully to adjust their Eastern to our 
Western civilisation. 

But, as the authors of Article 22 realised, in these 
circumstances the creation of stable and progressive 
nations out of the debris of the Ottoman 
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will be impossible if either of two courses are pursued. 
It will be impossible if this vast territory, with its 
tangle of races and religions, is handed over to be 
the pawn of the predatory imperialisms, economic 
rivalries, and international hostilities which played 
so large a part in European policy towards Asia 
before the war. On the other hand, it will be no 
less impossible if these new and inexperienced nations 
cannot look to Europe for advice and assistance. 
The authors of Article 22 recognised also the danger- 
ous fact, which too many people ignore, that the war 
has enormously strengthened and quickened the 
reaction in Asia against European penetration, 
olitical domination, and economic exploitation. 

< based their mandatory system boldly and 
solidly on those facts. The status of these peoples as 
independent nations is to be publicly recognised, 
and the League accepts “‘ their well-being and develop- 
ment ’’ as “‘a sacred trust of civilisation.” The 
League delegates its trust to a mandatory to be 
selected in accordance with the wishes of the popu- 
lations. The mandatory becomes the League’s 
trustee, and it is significant that Article 22 never 
mentions “‘ rights ’’ but only “ obligations” of the 
trustee or mandatory; the status of the mandatory 
is in fact completely defined by and limited to the 
obligation to give ‘‘ administrative advice and assist- 
ance.” In other words, the peoples of the Middle 
East are themselves to be responsible for the admin- 
istration of their own territory, but when they 
require administrative advice from Europeans or 
the assistance of trained and expert European 
administrators (as Persia and China did before the 
war) they are to have the right to apply to the 
mandatory of the League—and to no other Power. 
According to the spirit of Article 22, however, such 
advice or assistance when rendered would have 
behind it only the force of superior knowledge and 
of that moral authority which European “ advisers ” 
in Eastern countries do not, as a rule, find it difficult 
to win. 

It may be that this system is Utopian, but we do 
not believe that it is. On the contrary, we believe it is 
the only method which holds any promise of practical 
success in the Middle East. In any case, it has been 
embodied in a solemn pact signed by the Prime 
Ministers of Britain and France. Mr. Lloyd George, 
as we have said, evidently remembers this fact, yet 
he has said in effect : We are going to have Mesopo- 
tamia and Mosul because of the Sykes-Picot agree- 
ment and because of the oil. We are going to have 
Cilicia, Syria, and Mosul, say the French statesmen, 
because of the Sykes-Picot agreement and because 
of the oil and the cotton. ‘“‘I had the right and the 
duty,” said M. Briand in explaining the French 
“‘ claims’ of which he had obtained recognition in 
the Sykes-Picot agreement, ‘‘ to think of the future, 
and, if we extended our agreement to Mosul, it was 
because Mosul is for us, to some extent, an extension 
of the hinterland of Alexandretta, and Alexandretta 
is indicated as the outlet for the oil of that region. 
Oil! Is there any need for me to comment on that 
word, to explain what promises for the future it 
contains for the country which is not cut off from it ?”’ 
** If,”’ said M. Bellet amid loud cheers from his fellow- 
members, ‘‘ we abandoned Syria and Cilicia to-day, 
it would be a catastrophe in the history of France 
because the French flag ought never to disappear 
from any territory where it has once been flown. 
This attitude is particularly necessary where Orientals 
are concerned, who only understand the creed of force 
and who would only see in our departure a clear sign 
of our weakness.” 

It is difficult, to say the least, to reconcile these 
statements with the system to which France and Britain 
are pledged under Article 22 of the Covenant. If the 
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settlement of the Middle East is to be based on “ rights ” 
acquired by the parties to the secret Sykes-Picot agree- 
ment, Article 22 becomes meaningless. The boundaries 
of the “ zones ”’ fixed in that agreement bear no relation 
not only to the wishes of the peoples concerned but 
even to any geographical, racial, or economic divisions. 
They represent nothing but a compromise between the 
claims of two European powers. How can they possibly 
be made to fit into a system of mandates in which “ the 
wishes of these communities must be a principal con- 
sideration’? It is, indeed, only too clear that on 
this point the Article has already been violated. The 
wishes of the inhabitants of Syria and Mesopotamia 
have not been consulted at all. Moreover, if these 
communities are really to be granted administrative 
independence, subject only to “ advice and assistance,” 
how can such a system be reconciled with claims to 
the cotton of Cilicia and the oil of Mosul ? 

These are points which urgently need to be cleared 
up. Does Article 22 stand or does it not? And do 
the French and British Governments recognise their 
responsibility not only to their own consciences but 
to the Council of the League of Nations for the manner 
in which they fulfil the terms of the Covenant? Here 
will be the first great test of the reality of the League 
and of the sincerity of the signatories of the Covenant. 
If the terms of Article 22 are not to be adhered to with 
regard to Syria and Mesopotamia, then it is not too 
much to say that the whole mandatory system is nothing 
but a worthless scrap of paper. The issue is not 
academic. The peace and progress of the Middle East 
for many years to come depend, we are convinced, upon 
the loyal and honest carrying out of the mandatory 
system by France and Great Britain. Few people seem 
to realise how deeply the peoples of these areas and, 
indeed, of all Asia, have been stirred by the European 
war. In Syria, Arabia and Mesopotamia there how 
already been serious warnings of the growing reaction 
against European penetration and ex Joitation. If we 
attempt to return to pre-war mastheds of political 
control and economic “ development ”’ there will be 
perpetual trouble, ending possibly, or probably, in a 
blaze which it will tax all our military resources to 
extinguish. Article 22 points to a method by which 
this danger may be avoided. If it be violated, not only 
will the moral prestige of the League be destroyed, but 
the material consequences will almost certainly be very 
grave. We trust that both Mr. Lloyd George and 
M. Millerand will take an early opportunity of clearing 
up a very equivocal position and reaffirming their 
loyalty to the Covenant of the League of Nations. 
In view of what has already been said and done such a 
reaffirmation will be by no means superfluous. 


WHAT WE WANT TO KNOW 
ABOUT RUSSIA 


BRITISH Labour deputation is now on its way to 
Russia for the purpose of investigating the political 
and economic conditions and, wesuppose, of finding 

out by direct discussion what really is the attitude, and 
what are the ideas and methods, of the present leaders of 
Soviet Russia. Up to the present, it is impossible not to 
feel that the result of the numerous “ only true ” accounts 
of the Russian situation which we have received from 
British visitors—Mr. Lansbury at one end and Mr. Paul 
Dukes at the other—from Russian émigrés, from British 
subjects repatriated and interviewed by newspaper corre- 
spondents, from the Moscow Wireless and the Helsingfors 
representative of the Times, have only made the position 
considerably more obscure than it would have been if, 
having no information at all, we had merely drawn infer- 
ences as to the present from the known facts of the early 





days of the Russian Revolution. We may hope, though 
it would be unwise to be too optimistic, that the present 
Labour mission will bring back a more convincing account 
of the situation, and that their contribution will at least 
help us to regard Bolshevik Russia as a human problem 
rather than as a home of gods or devils. 

It is clear that the chances of getting real light on the 
Russian situation depend on the extent to which any 
visitor or deputation asks the right questions and looks 
out for the right things. The weakness of previous observers 
has been that they have not been able to do this. The 
anti-Bolshevik stories of Soviet Russia are mainly composed 
of those ingredients—economic chaos and dissolution, 
wicked and wanton attacks on property and class dis- 
tinctions (ladies of gentle birth required to clear dust-bins, 
and so on), with a plentiful seasoning of atrocities, from 
wholesale murders to the Times correspondent’s story of a 
human finger in a Moscow prisoner’s soup, on which is 
based the startling conclusion that cannibalism is prevalent 
under the Soviet regime. On the other hand, the pictures 
of Bolshevik Russia drawn by Mr. Goode, Mr. Ransome and 
others stress always the good intentions of the leaders, 
their attempts to create an educational movement, their 
struggle to keep industry and transport going, their idealism 
combined with a realism in face of difficulties. These latter 
pictures, so far as they go, are indeed far more convincing, 
because they are far less obviously distorted by passion 
than most “ White ” accounts; but their fault is that they 
go so small a way, and tell us so little of what we really 
want to know. 

There are, of course, certain facts that are perfectly clear 
—facts on which all witnesses are agreed, although they 
may draw directly opposite conclusions from them. No 
one can really doubt the complete economic prostration of 
Russian industry and transport, the steadily encroaching 
deterioration of rolling stock and plant, which no efforts of 
the Russians themselves have been able to arrest, or are 
likely to arrest until communication and trade have been 
opened up freely with the outside world. Although further 
testimony as to the present economic situation of Russia 
will be valuable, it is not what we really want to know. 
What matters about the Bolsheviks and the Soviet system 
are not the straits to which they have been brought in their 
struggle with a world of hostile Powers, but the ideas by 
which they are inspired and the bearing of these ideas on 
our own, and on the international, economic and social 
situation. 

It is, then, on this question that the delegation ought to 
concentrate most of its efforts. It ought to do its best 
to find out what the Bolsheviks have sought to accomplish, 
what methods they have employed, and to what extent, 
and with what modifications forced on them by circum- 
stances, they have succeeded in realising any part of their 
objects. It ought to discover to what extent idealism 
has burned itself out in the struggle, and to what extent it 
has remained alive and appealed to others besides the imme- 
diate leaders. How deep down do the roots of the Soviet 
system go into the nature of Russia and the character of 
the Russian people ? In what degree is the Soviet system, 
or something like it, a necessary product of Bolshevism, 
or Bolshevism of the Soviet system? How far removed 
are the ideas behind the Soviet from the ordinary ‘* demo- 
cratic” ideas of Western Europe, or from the different 
conceptions of democracy held, say, by the French Syn- 
dicalists and by English Guild Socialists ? How far is the 
Soviet system a merely nominal basis for the real autocracy 
of a party, or how far is it the real foundation of the present 
system of administration in Russia ? All these are questions 
which must be answered if we are to get a true conception 
of the Russian situation, of the Soviet system, or of the 
place of the Bolsheviks in international Socialism and in 
world politics. 

It cannot be too strongly insisted that the main business 
of the deputation should be te study the ideas in the facts, 
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that is, to look at the facts always in relation to the ideas 
which have either made them what they are, or broken 
themselves against or fallen back before, their stubborn 
resistance. This does not mean that what is wanted is 
either an exposition, or a laudation, or a condemnation of 
Bolshevik ideas. We can get our exposition out of Lenin’s 
books and out of the somewhat servile imitations by British 
Bolsheviks, and we have already praise and blame in plenty. 
To study the ideas in the void is a very different matter 
from studying the ideas in the facts, and it is the latter that 
the delegation should undertake. Here, they ought to say, 
the Bolsheviks set out to do so and so. This, on the other 
hand, is what they have actually accomplished. The 
differences are accounted for by such and such mistakes 
and by such and such difficulties, which were themselves 
the products of this or that set of circumstances. We 
want to find out both how far Bolshevism has succeeded in 
realising its own aims, and how far, where it has failed, 
failure is due to its own errors or crimes, or to the Russian 
temperament, or to the mere exhaustion of the country, or to 
Allied intervention. These are matters which can be studied 
only on the spot, and the opportunity of throwing light upon 
them is one which must not be missed. 

There are three big groups of questions to which the 
delegation ought to pay special attention. The first, or 
political group, includes the question of how the Soviet 
system actually works. How is it organised, what both in 
theory and in practice are the methods of election and the 
responsibilities of the elected person to his constituents ? 
How far is the basis of representation occupational, and how 
far it is, like our own system, geographical? Is voting by 
ballot, or by show of hands? How does indirect election 
work, and how far is the “result” a reality, especially in 
the case of indirectly elected bodies? How much inde- 
pendence is possessed by regional and local Soviets, both in 
towns and in country areas? Does “ All power to the 
Soviets” really mean in practice “All power to the Com- 
missaries and to the Communist Party”? There is not 
one of these questions that we can at present answer 
with connfidence; but clearly upon them the place of 
the Soviet system in the future of Russia largely 
depends. 

In the future of Russia but by no means necessarily 
in that of other countries, a group of questions to which, 
in accordance with the decision of their recent Conference, 
the delegates of the Independent Labour Party may be 
expected to pay special attention centres round the problem 
of the degree in which the Soviet is peculiarly the product 
of Russian conditions, or is likely to appear, or to have its 
analogues in other countries in the course of any revolu- 
tionary development. How far, in fact, is the Soviet merely 
a manifestation in a particular shape of a revolutionary 
Committee of Public Safety, which would appear anywhere 
in time of revolution, or how far is it a new and stable gov- 
ernmental form devised or hit on by the Russians? And, 
in the latter case, does it concern us, or cannot we afford to 
pass it by on the other side ? 

The second big group of questions is economic and 
industrial. We want to know how such Russian factories 
and industrial concerns as are still running at all are admin- 
istered. How far are the People’s Commissaries “out and 
out ” State Socialists conducting all socialised enterprises 
by means of a gigantic and steadily growing bureaucracy ? 
How far is the Bolshevik system of industrial control 
centralised or local? How much power have the actual 
workers over it? Recently, it has been several times 
reported that the Bolsheviks have abandoned and repudiated 
all the experiments in industrial control which were made 
at an earlier stage of the Revolution. Is this so, and, to 
the extent that they have abolished, or desire to abolish, 
such methods, to what actual experience of their working, 
or to what rival theory, is this due? We know that there 
is in Russia at present a crippling shortage of technicians 
and administrators, of professional men and even of skilled 


workmen, of every kind. How far was this inevitable, and 
how far was it the direct result of blunders and of a wrong 
attitude towards the technician? What is the present 
position of the “‘ brain workers,’ in Russia—their attitude 
towards the Soviet system and the present attitude of the 
Bolsheviks towards them? And, if it be true that the 
Russians are turning back to the iron rule of the strong 
man in industry why are they doing this, and are they 
justified, either because of the immediate exigencies of a 
desperate situation, or because of a demonstrated failure 
of the opposite system ? 

Thirdly, there is the group of questions which concerns 
the vast peasant masses of Russia, about whom so much 
nonsense has been written in the past that perhaps it is 
vain to look for sense now. We want to know how much 
the life of the peasants, or their attitude, has changed as a 
result of the Revolutions, and how far they are pursuing, 
largely unaffected by “ Reds ” or “ Whites,” the customary 
tenor of their lives. How have methods of cultivation been 
affected by the breaking-up or communisation of big 
estates, by the shortage of implements, by the closing of 
export and the dislocation of trade between town and coun- 
try, and by war? How do peasant Soviets work, and in 
what spirit and relation to the Central and Regional Govern- 
ments? How have agricultural Co-operative Societies 
been affected ? Have the Soviets sought to control them 
in the same way as the town Co-operative Societies, or are 
they still independent of Government control? Are the 
peasants likely to prove a counter-revolutionary force, or 
will they continue their own life largely untroubled by, 
and not troubling about, the political system ? 

If the delegation can help to answer these three groups of 
questions, it will bring back at least some of the materials 
for a judgment about Russia. Even the fullest and most 
satisfactory answers will, however, not be likely to influence 
very greatly the course of events here. They may persuade 
us once for all of the futility of any policy other than the 
reopening of full trading and diplomatic relations; but 
on that point we doubt if, in this country, there is still any 
great body of opinion waiting to be convinced. They 
will undoubtedly help the Labour movement to re-orient 
itself towards Russia, on a basis neither of adulation nor 
of denunciation, but of real appreciation of facts and ideas. 
But assuredly no amount of study of what has happened 
in Russia will absolve the British Labour movement from 
the duty of thinking out and formulating its own policy 
to suit the conditions not of other countries but of this 
country. Knowledge of what has really happened in Russia 
during the past two years will be chiefly valuable as a stimu- 
lus to thought, rather than as a direct guide to action. 
That this theory or plan has failed and that one succeeded, 
in Russia, can afford no proof, scarcely a presumption, that 
the one must be rejected and that the other may be safely 
accepted—in England. , There is great need in the Labour 
movement to-day for constructive thinking both about the 
fundamentals of social organisation and about many imme- 
diate industrial and political problems ; but such thinking 
can only be really fertile and effective if it recognises that 
the conditions of social and political progress are intimately 
bound up with the distinctive psychology of each nation— 
which is really the whole case for national self-government 
—and that neither borrowed remedies nor borrowed taboos 
can in the long run be of much service to us, There are 
men and women in this country who call themselves Bol- 
sheviks and whose chimerical hopes coincide with Mr. 
Churchill’s chimerical fears. But the truth is that these 
enthusiasts have about as much chance of introducing 
Bolshevism into Great Britain as the London Orange 
lodges might have of introducing the religious riots of 
Belfast into Whitehall and St. Paul’s Churchyard. Until 
that is clearly understood it will not be possible for the 
reports of the Labour delegation—or of any other body of 
investigators—to receive the careful and dispassionate 
study which they will doubtless deserve. 
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THE INDIAN NATIONAL CON- 
GRESS COMMISSION ON THE 
PUNJAB DISTURBANCES 


Bombay, April 2nd, 1920. 


HE All-India Congress Committee, the chief executive 
body of the Indian National Congress, appointed last 
year a Committee to inquire into the disturbances 

that took place in the Punjab in April last. That Com- 
mittee collected a mass of evidence, examining over 1,700 
witnesses. A Commission was subsequently appointed, 
consisting of Mr. Gandhi, the well-known Satyagraha 
leafler, and three other prominent lawyers and publicists, 
to examine the evidence, make such independent inquiries 
they might deem proper, and to report on the whole series 
of disturbances in the Punjab. The report of the Commission, 
together with the evidence taken, has just been published. 
The report will be duly considered along with that of the 
Hunter Committee, which is expected to be out soon after 
Easter, by the Indian National Congress, perhaps in a 
special Session; and probably, a deputation will go to 
England to place the conclusions and demands of the 
Congress on the matter before the British public and the 
Government. Both the reports of the Congress Com- 
mission and the Hunter Committee will, no doubt, receive 
the most careful and dispassionate consideration at the 
hands of the British Parliament and the Secretary of State 
for India. 

The Congress Commission have apparently taken every 
possible care to find out the truth. They accepted no 
statement without cross-examining the person who made 
it. They visited the principal places in the Martial Law 
area, and in public meetings—specially convened—invited 
the people to make statements. The nature of the 
evidence already recorded was placed before them, and 
counter-statements’ were called for even under pledge of 
confidence. No such counter-statements were, however, 
received. They also availed themselves of the evidence 
laid before the Hunter Committee and of the official 
records of the trials by Martial Law Commissions and 
Summary Courts. They have thus discharged their 
duties with great care. I cannot, however, help thinking 
that it was a mistake to have included Mr. Gandhi as a 
member of the Commission. Mr. Gandhi’s intellectual 
detachment and almost meticulous sense of fairness are 
well known; but the series of events that constituted the 
Punjab affairs which the Commission had to investigate 
and report on included the Satyagraha movement inau- 
gurated by Mr. Gandhi as a protest against the Rowlatt 
Act, and his arrest by the Punjab Government. Very 
few people indeed will seriously impugn the findings of 
the Commission on these two points. Most people will 
agree with the Commission that “The Rowlatt agitation 
was not conceived in an anti-British spirit,” that “ the 
Satyagraha movement was conceived and conducted in a 
spirit entirely free from ill-will and violence,” and that 
“the arrest of Mr. Gandhi was unjustifiable.” It is also 
satisfactory to note that Mr. Gandhi and his fellow-com- 
missioners frankly admit that the campaign of civil disobe- 
dience that formed by far the most important factor in the 
Satyagraha movement was a mistake. All these findings 
of the Commission on matters in which Mr. Gandhi was 
personally and intimately concerned show that they have 
taken great pains not to allow their judgment to be warped 
by considerations of a personal nature. Nevertheless, 
Mr. Gandhi’s appointment as a member of the Commission 
was objectionable in principle ; and it is a matter of regret 
that he himself did not realise the objection that could 
reasonably be taken to it, and offer to assist the inquiry 
as a witness rather than as a Commissioner. 

One of the most important issues involved in the Punjab 
disturbances is whether the people in the Punjab rose in 





rebellion against the Government. Apart from the question 
whether the theory of rebellion would justify all that was 
done by responsible civil and military officers, it cannot 
be denied that in the light of that theory, if true, some of 
the acts and measures, at any rate, of those officers would 
assume a less ugly aspect.. The question of rebellion is, 
therefore, one of great importance, and deserves the most 
careful consideration. The Commission have not failed 
to approach it with a due sense of its importance, and after 
carefully weighing all that could be urged in support of the 
theory of rebellion, they have come to the conclusion that 
there was no conspiracy to overthrow the Government. 
They deplore and condemn the violence and excesses of 
the mob, but hold that they were not due to any rebellious 
spirit on the part of the people but to the state of frenzy 
into which they were suddenly thrown by the arrest of Mr. 
Gandhi, the deportation of the Punjab leaders, Drs. Kitche- 
lew and Satyapal, and, above all, by the firing at the railway 
bridge at Amritsar. But for these events they consider 
there would have been no violence and no excesses. The 
theory of rebellion is, thus, according to the Commission, 
quite untenable. The Jallianwalla Baug massacre at 
Amritsar is characterised by the Commission as “a cal- 
culated piece of inhumanity towards utterly innocent 
and unarmed men, including children, and unparalleled 
for its ferocity in the history of modern British Admin- 
istration.” As regards Martial Law, the Commission hold 
that its introduction was unjustified, that, in each case, it 
was proclaimed after order had been completely restored, 
and that it was unduly prolonged. They condemn the 
crawling order and other fancy punishments as unworthy 
of a civilised administration. 

These are the more important conclusions of the Com- 
mission. The principal measures they suggest as necessary 
for redressing the wrong done to the people of India in 
connection with these deplorable occurrences in the Punjab 
are (1) the repeal of the Rowlatt Act, (2) Relieving Sir 
Michael O’Dwyer of any responsible office under the Crown, 
(8) Relieving General Dyer, Colonel O’Brien, Mr. Bosworth 
Smith and two Indian officers of any position of responsiblitiy 
under the Crown, and (4) the recall of Lord Chelmsford. 
It will be seen from this that the Commission do not ask 
for the impeachment of any of the officers concerned. “ It 
is,” say the Commission, “ our deliberate opinion that Sir 
M. O’Dwyer and other officers [mentioned above] have 
been guilty of such illegalities that they deserve to be 
impeached, but we purposely refrain from advising any 
such course, because we believe that India can only gain 
by waiving the right. Future purity will be sufficiently 
guaranteed by the dismissal of the officials concerned.” 

In support of their suggestion that His Excellency Lord 
Chelmsford should be recalled, the Commission make certain 
observations which cannot but challenge attention. They 
say :— 

His Excellency the Viceroy never took the trouble of 
examining the people’s case. He ignored telegrams and letters 
from individuals and public bodies. He endorsed the action 
of the Punjab Government without inquiry. He clothed the 
officials with indemnity in indecent haste. He never went 
to the Punjab to make a personal inquiry even after the 
occurrences. He ought to have known at least in May every- 
thing that the various official witnesses have admitted and 
yet he failed to inform the public or the Imperial Government 
of the full nature of the Jallianwalla Baugh massacre, or the 
subsequent acts done under Martial Law. . . . He expressed 
such a callous indifference to popular feelings and betrayed 
such criminal want of imagination that he would not postpone 
the death sentences pronounced by the Martial Law Tribunals 
except after he was forced to do so by the Secretary of State 
for India. Whilst we do not think His Excellency was wilfully 
neglectful of the interests of those who were entrusted to his 
charge by His Majesty, we regret to say, His Excellency 
proved himself incapable of holding the high office to which 
he was called, and we are of opinion that His Excellency 
should be recalled. 


The findings of the Congress Commission are not of 
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course, the last word on the subject. By the time this 
article is published the report of the Hunter Committee 
will also probably be out, and the British public will be 
in a position to decide for themselves, firstly, whether the 
official view that there was a rebellion in the Punjab was 
true, and secondly, whether, even if true, it would justify 
all that was done by the civi) and military officers, and in 
particular, the horrible massacre at Amritsar. It would 
not, of course, be right to prejudge the issue. Though the 
evidence given by General Dyer and other officers before 
the Hunter Committee speaks for itself, and would appear 
to many as conclusive, it is but proper that all final judg- 
ment should be suspended till we know the conclusions 
of the Hunter Committee. But though hasty judgment 
ought certainly to be avoided, it is absolutely necessary 
to cultivate the right spirit in which to approach the whole 
question. And the obligation to cultivate such a spirit 
rests equally on the people of India and of Great Britain. 
The Indian view of the Punjab disturbances will be finally 
expressed in a resolution of the Congress. Before forming 
that view every responsible member of the Congress will 
have to keep his fhind absolutely free from the slightest 
trace of any feeling of revenge or hatred. On the other 
hand, the British people and Government will have to 
resist the temptation, not unnatural in such cases, of white- 
washing, condoning or palliating official excesses. The 
matter is of serious importance. It affects the feelings of 
a great nation daily growing in national self-consciousness. 
It involves the honour of England. The whole question 
must, therefore, be faced boldly without allowing any con- 
siderations of race or imperialism or official prestige to 
intervene and pollute the pellucid spring of justice. Other- 
wise the moral consequences will be disastrous. We want 
justice and we are quite willing that justice should be tem- 
pered with mercy. The demand for the Viceroy’s recall 
may or may not be granted; it is in itself not a point of 
much importance. It might justly be pleaded on his 
behalf that his Punjab policy was not his own personal 
policy but that of his Government, and it would be too 
much to expect that he ought to have overridden the views 
of his Executive Council. If the policy was bad the respon- 
sibility for it lies not on himself alone but on himself and his 
Cabinet. If, therefore, he is to be made to suffer for that 
policy, there is no reason why the members of his Executive 
Council should not also be made to suffer. This, of course, 
does not affect the question of his failure to give full infor- 
mation to the Secretary of State for India. But, after all, 
that is a point of detail which may or may not justify such 
drastic action as his recall. At all events, the Viceroy’s 
term expires next April, and, in view of this, India may well 
forego the demand for his recall. 

But the conduct of General Dyer and other officers calls 
for impartial and courageous action, and if that action is 
not taken, the moral consequences cannot fail to be grave, 
and the new era of reform and reconciliation will not begin 
under happy auspices. The notion that the loss of one 
English life demands the wanton sacrifice of hundreds 
of Indian lives is a mistaken and mischievous notion, and 
it ought not to influence in the least degree the policy of 
the British Government. The strength of the British 
Raj in India is derived not from its sword but from India’s 
consciousness of the advantages of the British connection, 
her faith in the British sense of justice and fair play, and 
in Britain’s freedom from racialism. If this faith is under- 
mined or sensibly weakened, the outlook cannot but be 
grave for both England and India. Fortunately, the India 
Office is presided over by a statesman who inspires the great- 
est confidence among the Indian people, and we shall be 
unspeakably disappointed if he does not act with his char- 
acteristic courage and solve this Punjab question in a fair 
and satisfactory manner, redeeming the honour of England, 
and strengthening the bonds of attachment between England 
and India. The Prince of Wales visits India next winter 
to inaugurate the new constitution, and it is necessary that, 
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in the meanwhile, this painful Punjab question that has 
caused so much bad feeling should receive its quietus in a 
manner that will satisfy the claims of justice, and vindicate 
the humanity and the worth of British rule in India. But 
such a result cannot be brought about except by a firm 
resolve to do what is right and proper according to the 
highest standards of justice, duty and honour. 
R. G. Prapuan. 


BIRDS AND MEN 


EAN INGE has denounced man as the nyost 
savage of the beasts, but he is probably 
only the most stupid. There seems to us 
to be no evidence that man is more cruel 

than the tiger, or (if we go among the birds), than 
the hawk, or (among the insects) the spider. But, 
if we remember how great is his brain capacity, his 
stupidity is almost without parallel in nature. One 
cannot help noticing this at the present season of 
the year when so many of the birds are building 
or have built their nests. The birds do not appoint 
from among their number a minister-bird at several 
thousand pounds a year to say or sing, “‘ We want a 
million nests, and must have them,”’ and to leave it 
at that. The birds are not a patient mob: they 
are a busy democracy. Every spring they meet the 
nest shortage with the same immediacy of action. 
Wherever there is a possible site, in a tree or a hedge 
or an ivied wall, they are to be seen carrying straws 
and twigs and moss and mud and laying the foun- 
dations of an ideal home. Perhaps it is an exagger- 
ation to say that they are “‘to be seen.’’ For the 
most part, they build invisibly, save for the keen eye 
of the naturalist. The casual passer-by does not see 
the hodmen at work. He does not even as a rule 
see the completed building, except when the bird 
builds well out of his reach, like the rook and the 
house-martin. On the whole, the birds are a secret 
kingdom. They build near us, but they do not 
trust us. They hide their hanging palaces in the 
hedge of thorns or the bramble-patch or in the deep 
shades of the box. We may wander for hours in a 
valley in which a thousand birds are singing above 
their homes and not see more than two or three 
nests. The whitethroat, perhaps, will betray his 
house. He is a chatterbox in the doorway, not a 
singer at a discreet distance, like the willow-wren. 
But, as regards nine out of ten of the birds, the dis- 
covery of nests is a skilled trade, calling either for 
inborn genius or for a long apprenticeship in boyhood. 
If it were not so, we should have few enough birds. 
for the lust of destruction among boys is as common 
as pugnacity. There is as yet no iron code among 
village boys to make them leave the bird a fair 
share of its eggs. If they discover a nest, they take 
the whole clutch without scruple. In some cases 
they also take the nest. In others, they tear the 
nest down and leave it, a ruin and a reproach, on the 
ground. The sentimental are inclined to weep over 
such a scene. They think of the bird as a little 
creature with a human heart, and imagine its pangs 
as it surveys the wreck of its hopes and its so great 
labours. They speak as though the bird must even 
feel the loss of an egg as a mother feels the loss of a 
child. It seems to us a mistake to attribute human 
feelings to birds. It isevenan exaggeration to attribute 
human feelings to human beings. Even so, however, 
one cannot but sympathise with a little creature 
that has so industriously woven its nest, straw by 
straw, and twig by twig, only to find that, as soon 
as it has laid its family of eggs, a wild beast in short 
trousers comes along and tears it down for his amuse- 
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ment. We have not, it is to be confessed, the same 
feeling with regard to a wasps’ nest. We do not endow 
the wasp with a human heart. We cannot imagine 
a wasp weeping over the desolation of its home. A 
wasp merely gets angry. But, as for a robin, one 
can for all practical purposes see the tear in its eye. 
This feeling about robins must ‘be a fairly common 
one, even among those who are not sentimentalists, 
and in some parts of the world a lucky superstition 
saves not only the life of the bird but its nest : 

The Robin and the Wren 

Are God Almighty’s cock and hen ; 

Him that harries their nest, 

Never shall his soul have rest. 

But there is a contrary superstition about the 
wren in Celtic countries, and in Italy they even 
eat “robins, or ate them till there were none left. 

As the world gets more thickly populated, it will 
become a more and more difficult problem how to 
preserve the birds from destruction. At present, 
apart from a few species, there is said to be no sign 
of their decrease in England. During the present 
season, even goldfinches (which we are told were 
disappearing) have poured forth as from a con- 
juror’s sheet. We have seen a flight of them rising 
under our feet, like a seven-coloured cloud, from a 
bed of broccoli, and carrying on a tiny conversation, 
like the tinkling of water, on the tops of fifty plants 
that had run to seed. If the bird-catcher is loosed 
on the land again, the goldfinches will no doubt 
once more disappear. It seems to us to be folly to 
put such pretty creatures in a cage, when they 
are said ultimately to lose some of their flowery 
colour. Indeed, there is much to be said against 
the caging of any native wild bird. Wordsworth’s 
thrush in Cheapside and Cowper's goldfinches are 
there to remind us how much pleasure our race has 
received at times from caged birds. But modern 
feeling is against it, and the tendency nowadays 
is to release even wild beasts from cages and to 
let them live in something like their natural surround- 
ings. We get more pleasure from watching a bird 
disporting itself in the free reaches of the air than 
from seeing it hop with its good-natured song from 
perch to perch behind the wires of a cage. Sir Herbert 
Maxwell has in a recent book suggested that the 
caging of birds causes more suffering than even sport. 
One can hardly see a caged lark trying to flutter up 
into the sky without feeling sure that he is right. 
In any case, to the modern naturalist the caged 
bird and the stuffed bird seem to lack almost every- 
thing that makes a bird interesting. A bird in a 
cage is merely an oddity, like a human being in a 
cage. Had Cleopatra been carried about in a cage, 
Shakespeare could never have written a play about 
her. We confess, then, our preference for goldfinches 
inthe wildstate. Two of them have lately been building 
in the present writer’s garden. You cannot imagine 
what a compliment it seems. It is like being visited 
by infinitely delightful people. The nest is a cup of 
moss in the fork of a pear-tree and, as the female 
goldfinch sits on it, the male trips from branch to 
branch in the bare acacia above her and twitters as 
proudly as though he were the only creature in the 
world that had yellow wings and a red face. He is 
the most uxorious of birds. He does not know 
that marriage is common—or that there was even a 
pretty bride before his own. He finds a bough that 
bends over the nest, and comes down and perches 
on it and bobs his compliments. He returns to the 
topmost tip of the tree and crows as nearly as his 
grasshopper yoice will allow him. Cowper, in one of 
his letters, describes two goldfinches kissing each 
other. One can believe it. There is no affection to 
equal theirs among the birds. He is a sunbeam in 
the tree, dazzling, dancing. She in her turn flies 





out of the nest and is another sunbeam in the catalpa 
tree. They bring grace even into a world of a - 
blossom. They bring harmony even into a aul of 
willow-wrens. As they take flight out of the garden 
and over the roof of the barn, as united in their 
movements as though they were yoked to an invisible 
car no bigger than a thimble, it is as though the 
sun had gone out. One can no longer imagine a 
garden without goldfinches. 

Then there were the hedge-sparrows. But the 
hedge-sparrow does not visit one confidently—with a 
nervous, twittering confidence—as the goldfinch does. 
Its nest is a refuge guarded with spikes. It hides, 
and one cannot get near it without scratched hands. 
There are no other nests, however, that contain 
such treasures. Almost any bird can lay eggs; 
but these are jewels. They are not exactly like the 
sea, or like the sky, or like any flower one knows. 
There is probably an enchanted island somewhere 
where the surrounding sea is of this colour, but one 
has not yet discovered it. There is sometimes a 
blue to be seen in the sky on the same evening as 
“that green light that lingers in the west,”’ and it 
approaches the hedge-sparrow’s egg in exquisite 
purity. But a nest of five such eggs—why, such a 
thing could only occur in The Arabian Nights. It is 
no wonder that the hedge-sparrow sits close on them 
as one draws aside the leaves of the hawthorn and 
stares through. How huge and terrific one’s eye 
must seem to her, like the eye of a beast of prey 
or the solitary eye in a Masonic sign! She has a 
startled, fascinated expression, like a creature unable 
to go, unable to stay. She stares from the side of 
her head, like all birds except (we believe) the owl, 
and her brown back seems to sink low in the nest. 
One returns in a day or two to find two young hedge- 
sparrows struggling, not in utter nakedness, where 
the eggs had been. They move hither and thither, 
like a smoke rather than like living things. They 
open their beaks eagerly as the leaves move. They 
are uglier than babies. They are uglier than under- 
done sweetbreads. They are like the most night- 
marish of prehistoric peeps. There is no more 
convincing evidence of progress than that such 
bulge-eyed horrors ultimately grow up into singing- 
birds. One goes back two days later, and the nest 
is empty save for a blue egg. Where have the 
fledglings gone? Some say that rats and mice can 
reach and devour them. Or is it that a hawk has 
found its way into the hedge? Or had the little 
creatures themselves simply kicked themselves out 
into the great world and gone into hiding among the 
nettles below? One does not wish to mourn for 
them if they have only gone for a walk. But in these 
days of universal violence one is not an optimist. 
There are so many bloody rats about. 

It is wiser, however, to keep in mind all the birds 
that have escaped the cats and the rats than the 
minority that have succumbed to them. Even the 
willow-wren, the most timid-looking of birds, goes its 
way along the my of the sycamore, jumping for a 
greenfly on a leaf above its head, like a child at a 
branch out of its reach, and singing its praise of good 
food at the death of every tenth insect. It may be 
that even the greenfly has a song of its own, or that 
it thanks God for the plums and the roses. 
Most things in Nature appear to be very pleased with 
themselves and to have no doubt that this is the 
best of all possible worlds. Life has been defined as 
a probation point in eternity. There is probation 
here for men and women and hedge-sparrows and 
hawks and wasps and greenflies. And a very 
pleasant buzz and song they make of it all. And 
what a spectacle! Nature is not merely red in tooth 
and claw: she is as seven-coloured as a goldfinch itself 
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MANY INVENTIONS 


HERE is a quality of insurgence in living crea- 
tures that is often startling. It is true that 
some seek the line of least resistance, and 
drift into a parasitic or a saprophytic life of 

ease, but that is not characteristic. The majority show 
fight—the will to live, and to live in a particular way, 
which is oftener against the stream than with it. The 
insurgence is . expressed in prolific multiplication ; 
the river of life is always threatening to overflow its 
banks, and it often does so. One of our British star- 
fishes has 200 million eggs. The same quality is ex- 
pressed in the multitude of distinct species—25,000 
backboned animals, quarter of a million backboneless 
animals. It is shown in longevity, in the centenarian 
tortoise and parrot, or in the Big Tree that was cut 
down at the age of 2,425 years; in the conquest of 
space, the Arctic Tern occurring in the Antarctic 
circle ; in the exploiting of inhospitable areas such as 
the dark abysses of the ocean ; in the circumventing of 
the seasons, either actively like the swallows flying 
south or passively like the hibernating hedgehog ; 
and in numberless other ways for which it is difficult 
to find the common denominator. Is it, as Spinoza 
hinted, that living creatures have a unique vital inertia, 
bound to express their nature in spite of discouragements, 
bound to persist in the line of their being? In any case, 
what Goethe said is true, that it is characteristic of 
organisms to be always attempting the apparently 
impossible and achieving it. The ‘“ Challenger ” 
explorers showed that there is no “‘ deep,’’ even one that 
would engulf the whole of Mount Everest and show 
nothing, too deep for life. 

But there is another quality of organisms for which 
it is difficult to find a name—unless it be inventiveness. 
They have, indeed, sought out what look like in- 
ventions, but the familiar difficulty is that the capacity 
for these comes to be a racial possession at levels 
where we dare not suppose that we are dealing with 
deliberately thought-out devices. We shrink from 
the audacious generosity of naturalists who have 
os of the sagacity of the Venus Fly-Trap and 
the shrewdness of the Bryony which binds itself to 
the hedgerow with a spring-anchor and rides the storm 
in safety; but how are we to describe the brain- 
less starfish’s life-saving surrender of a part or the 
way in which a dismounted sea-anemone—no better 
endowed with brains—will attach itself to the leg of a 
hermit-crab and climb up on to the back of the shell, 
recovering a lost partnership? And if we say that the 
ploughboy recovers his seat intelligently while the sea- 
anemone does so reflexly, we have to face the difficulty 
of the origin of the highly profitable partnership between 
the crustacean and the ccelenterate. The hermit-crab 
who deliberately seeks a partner-anemone, and puts it 
on the back of his borrowed house, who adds a second 
and a third till he is masked, who removes his partners 
when he has to flit to a new house, who sometimes carries 
a partner on his great claw as if it were a weapon (and 
is it not richly provided with batteries of stinging 
cells ?), has a fairly well-developed brain, and his 
behaviour may be suffused with an appreciative aware- 
ness of what he is doing. But the sea-anemone is on a 
much lower level, without nerve-ganglia at all, and 
yet it is in some cases much more than acquiescent 
in regard to the partnership. Responsiveness to the 
touch of the hermit-crab may have come to be engrained 
in its constitution, but it is difficult to think clearly 
of its racial establishment. 

In spite of some criticism, we adhere to the state- 
ment, which is well documented, that moles store 
earthworms near their headquarters in the autumn, and 
that they bite off their heads, with the result that the 
larder—a last resource when the frost grips deeply— 
remains: fresh and yet cannot creep away. To what 


extent the mole is appreciatively aware of what looks 
like a device, who can say? The Sea-Swift, Collocalia, 
of the Far East, finds little material wherewith to build 
a nest on the walls of the caves; it makes one of con- 
solidated saliva—the well-known edible bird’s-nest. 
The Greek eagle lifts the tortoise to a height, and drops 
it on the rocks below, with the result that the almost 
invulnerable carapace is broken open; our rooks do 
the same with freshwater mussels and our gulls with sea- 
urchins. Now, when we are dealing with creatures of 
high degree, with finely developed brains, it is quite 
legitimate to make the hypothesis that they are in- 
telligently appreciative of their agency—a hypothesis 
to be proved or disproved, perhaps, by carefully- 
arranged experiment. But when we pass to lower 
Vertebrates with poorly developed brains, the cloud 
of difficulty becomes more dense. What are we to say of 
the New Guinea fish, Kurtus, which finds no suitable or 
safe place for the deposition of the eggs, the outcome 
being that the male fastens them in a double bunch 
to a special bony hook on the top of his head, and 
carries them about till they hatch? What are we to say 
of the strange frog which Darwin found in Chili, where 
the male carries his small family in his internal croaking 
sacs until they are miniatures of himself and escape? 
It is a quaint illustration of paternal care and of a self- 
denying ordinance, but is it intelligently inventive ? 

The difficulty increases when we pass to animals on 
a very different evolution-tack—that of insects and 
spiders. The tailor-ants, common in warm countries, 
make a shelter by drawing leaves together, and their co- 
operative hauling is admirable; their mandibles are 
their needles, if you like, but they have nothing to sew 
with ; what does each do but take a larva in its mouth 
so that the silk secreted from the offspring serves as 
thread for the parents? A common harvesting ant of 
South Europe collects seeds of clover-like plants, lets 
them begin to sprout so that the tough envelopes are 
burst, exposes them in the sun so that the germination 
does not go too far, takes them back underground and 
chews them into dough, and finally makes this into little 
biscuits which are dried in the sun and stored for winter 
use. What a brilliant idea—and yet it cannot be that !— 
is suggested by the semi-domestication of Green- 
Flies by certain species of ants, and what shall we say 
of the slaves which others bluff into service? Many 
White Ants or Termites grow mushrooms in extensive, 
specially constructed beds of chewed wood, and some 
of the true ants show a similar habit. 

On wayside plants in early summer we see every- 
where the frothy masses called cuckoo-spit, each made 
by a larval frog-hopper which whips a little sugary 
sap, a little ferment, and a little wax into a strange 
persistent foam, protective against enemies and against 
the heat of the sun, the creature literally saving its 
life by blowing soap-bubbles. Not far off, on a bare 
sandy patch, are the deep shafts sunk by the grubs of the 
beautiful green Tiger Beetle. The grub, with quaint 
somersault movements inside the shaft, thrusts the loose 
earth with great force into the walls, and beats them 
smooth. Eventually it fixes itself near the top of the 
shaft so that the roof of its head forms a trap-door. 
When an ant or some other small insect settles down on 
this living lid, the grub suddenly explodes like a jack- 
in-the-box, hurling its victim violently against the 
hard upper edge of the shaft-wall. The sucked body 1s 
afterwards jerked out. The world is full of these in- 
ventions. 

How are we to understand the behaviour of one of 
the Digger Wasps which lays its eggs in a sunk shaft, 
and provisions this with paralysed caterpillars ? While the 
hunting and storing are in progress, the wasp shuts the 
mouth of the shaft after each visit, but does so in @ 
rough-and-ready fashion. When the larder is full, how- 
ever, it seals the entrance with earth and makes a neat 
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job of it; nay, it takes a minute pebble in its jaws 
and beats the earth smooth. Who said animals could 
not use tools ? It seems that using the pebble is not part 
of the instinctive routine, but is an individual touch, 
probably with more vivid awareness than is associated 
with the rest of the agency. But the difficulty is to think 
of the origin of either the routine or the finishing touch 
without postulating intelligence or, at least, some 
appreciation of significance. 

The water spider, an aberrant member of a thoroughly 
terrestrial race, breathing dry air, has been led to 
explore and exploit the pools on the moorland. The 
female weaves a flat web on the bottom, mooring it 
by silk tent-ropes to the stones; she goes up to the 
surface, entangles air in her hair, comes down again, 
gets under the silk sheet, and presses off the quick- 
silver-like air- bubbles with her legs. She does this many 
times till the flat web is buoyed up like a silver cupola ; 
and in that dry diving-bell like nest the eggs are laid 
and the young are hatched. The impossible has been 
achieved. 

Spiders have no wings, but some small kinds are 
given to aerial migration! On a breezy morning, 
especially in autumn, they mount on posts and parapets 
and tall herbs, and, standing with their head to the 
wind, give forth from their spinnerets multiple jets of 
liquid silk which harden instantaneously into threads 
of gossamer. When these are long enough, the wind 
tugs at them and the spider lets go. It is borne with the 
help of its silken parachutes on the wings of the wind, 
disappearing like the boy in the Indian rope-trick. 
If the wind rises it can furl its sails, if it falls it can 
spread more ; and when the threads have fulfilled their 
passive function and have sunk to the earth in 
thousands, we see a shower of gossamer. 

Observant visitors to the Riviera are familiar with the 
shafts sunk by trapdoor spiders on wayside banks. 
The lid, often about the size of a franc, is flush with the 
ground and usually exactly like its surroundings ; it 
fits with precision and works on a silken hinge. The 
shaft is smoothly plastered within, and sometimes there 
is a side shaft, with a silken portiére hanging over the 
entrance, into which the spider can retreat if an enemy 
gets into the shaft before she has shut the door. We say 
** she ’’ because the shaft is for egg laying and the mother 
spider’s work. It is plain that there are many “ ideas ” 
here—the hinge, the concealment of the lid, the side- 
aisle, and so on. But in some kinds we see on the 
polished white internal surface of the lid three or four 
little holes close together, about the size of pin-pricks. 
What are these but holes for the spider’s claws so that 
she can draw the door quickly and firmly after her? 
And they must be made while the cleverly manipulated 
clay is still soft. This comes near invention. 

Thinking of the method of opening mussels by letting 
them fall from a height, we can credit the fine brain of a 
rook with a fair share of intelligence ; perhaps enough to 
take advantage of a method which a chance fall disclosed ; 
perhaps enough to devise the method and to keep it up 
as a tradition. We must remember how the thrush 
smashes the snail shells on its anvil in the wood. But 
when we come to creatures of the little brain type, 
whose behaviour is mainly on the instinctive level, 
we must cease to think of intelligently-thought-out 
inventions. We must think, it seems to us, of a con- 
tinual individual experimentation with new tendencies 
and aptitudes, or with slight improvements on pre- 
viously established aptitudes. Life has been a long- 
drawn-out game of “‘ testing all things and holding fast 
that which is good.”” On our view what happens at 
levels below what may be called intelligent learning and 
mvention is briefly this, that in the germ-cells, which 
epitomise the past, novelties are of frequent occurrence, 
not “ anyhow ” novelties, but new departures more or 
less consistent with the past. These arise organically, of 





course, not by giving thought to the morrow, for that 
the germ-cells, at any rate, cannot do. But these 
germinal cards are put into the hands of the player, 
the embodied organism, mind-body and body-mind in 
one, and it is for the explicit organism to play them, to 
test them, and even to find the environing conditions 
where they are of most avail. It is in this way that the 
lower animals have profited by inborn inspirations 
never clearly thought out, and just as it may have taken 
a million years to fashion the feathers of birds, so it may 
have taken ten millions to endow the tribe of ants with 
their marvellous repertory of apparent inventions. 


J. ArtHur THOMSON. 


Correspondence 
ISLAM AND JUDAISM 


To the Editor of Tak New StTaTEsMAN. 

Srr,—My article on “‘ The World and Islam” in your issue 
of April 17th has brought me a considerable amount of private 
correspondence, and has occasioned your publication of two letters 
of protest from Mr. Marmaduke Pickthall and Mr. Arthur D. 
Lewis. Among my own letters is a protest from Mr. Israel 
Zangwill against my assumption of a “ Christian” outlook, 
when (he says) though I may call myself a Christian in the strict 
sense of an acceptance of Christian ethics, as taught by the 
Christ, I should be “hounded out of the Church as a Freethinker.”” 
I gather, however, that he is not averse from my broad conclu- 
sions, but he adds—and I am all in sympathy with him there— 
‘Tam out of temper with the Aryan this morning. The proceedings 
of the British military bureaucracy in Palestine recall the worst 
days of the Hun. After allowing a pogrom to rage for three 
days there, they have sentenced to fifteen years’ imprisonment, 
for daring to defend himself, the founder of the Jewish Legion, 
which rendered so many services to Allenby in Palestine. Also 
a monstrous pogrom seems preparing in Poland.” I don’t 
think I ever wrote anything truer than the sentence to which 
Mr. Arthur Lewis objects: “ Judaism had virtually dissolved 
into Christianity a hundred years before the coming of Christ ; 
and it is only a foolish petulance which prevents the Jews of 
to-day from avowing themselves followers of Christ.” 

Who that has studied the philosophy of the Jewish Scriptures, 
and, above all, the teachings and recorded sayings of the 
Jewish preachers—like Hillel—for the hundred years which 
preceded the ministry of Yeshu, the son of Mariam, can deny 
this, if words have any meaning? It was the Greek and Roman 
world which detached Christianity from the purer Judaism, 
and yet which, incongruously enough, implanted on the Gentile 
world a knowledge of Judaism that was thenceforward misused 
to some extent to check free enquiry and the growth of unbiased 
knowledge. 

I wish the League of Nations could pacify the Slav world by 
issuing an announcement to the effect that the Jews are pre- 
Christ Christians. I, at any rate, shall always regard them as 
such. But leaving that argument aside, neither of the twin 
religions, Judaism or Christianity, has proved itself a serious 
bar to scientific research, scientific hygiene, and an unbiassed 
contemplation of the universe and the problems of our own 
planet. Whereas Islam, with the exception of a hundred years 
(850-950 A.C.) of half-stifled free thought in Persia and Meso- 
potamia, has, as I said in my article, shown an intolerance of 
the past and a fanatical contempt for research which has cramped 
the mentality of its adherents. Mr. Pickthall’s description of 
Al Azhar University at Cairo as quaint and old-fashioned is 
pale and inadequate when it is refers to a teaching institution 
which is the most virulently refractory to the conclusions of 
modern science, a corporation which has in the past instigated 
or organised the murder of Coptic statesmen and officials for 
no other reason than that they were Christians, and Christians 
were not to share in the government of a country that was 
mainly Muslim. 

Again, his plea on behalf of the reformed Turkish Govern- 
ment, “‘ which intended to accept complete religious tolerance 
which was to establish education upon modern lines, abolish 
the last vestiges of slavery, destroy unbridled despotism,” etc., 


ete., reads grimly ironic when we remember—but we have such 
short memories—that it was this reformed Turkey which 
organised the killing of about one million Armenian men, women 
and children between 1914 and 1920, for no other offence ther 
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that they were Christians without a defender among the Great 
Powers. 

Finally, I never said that Christianity was to “ conquer” 
other faiths. All I advanced was the statement that Islam 
on its own merits deserves no, special consideration as a religious 
faith, and that it was rather absurd the Jews should continue 
to pretend they were not Christians when they were the origina- 
tors of Christianity.—Yours, etc., H. H. Jonnsron. 


THE ELECTIONS IN SLOVAKIA 


To the Editor of Tux New SraTEsMAn. 

Sir,—In your comments upon my letter published in Tue 
New SraTesMan of April 3rd, you expressed the opinion that 
“* If the Slovaks are indeed so desirous of unity with the Czechs, 
as Mr. Broz’s interesting letter suggests, we do not see why means 
should not easily be found, by plebiscite or otherwise, of defi- 
nitely establishing that fact and silencing once for all those 
who deny it.” I think the results of the general elections held 
throughout Czechoslovakia on April 18th showed, as plainly 
as any plebiscite could do, the true attitude of the Slovaks 
towards the Czechoslovak Republic. The elections were held 
on the basis of universal suffrage for both sexes with propor- 
tional representation, and the results obtained in Slovakia were 
as follows :— 

The Slovak Social Democrats, who are in favour of complete 
union with the Czechs and the newly elaborated constitution, 
received 503,456 votes ; the Slovak peasant party of Dr. Srobar, 
who are also in favour of complete union with the Czechs and 
the new constitution, obtained 226,661 votes; the Clerical 
party of Father Hlinka, which favours Slovak autonomy within 
the Czechoslovak State, obtained 236,071 votes ; and the Slovak 
National Socialists, who are in favour of complete union with the 
Czechs, received 29,315 votes. On the other hand, the German 
and Magyar parties in Slovakia, including the Socialists, received 
altogether 187,945 votes. 

From these results two facts are obvious: (1) That the 
Slovaks are unanimous in their decision to remain united with 
the Czechs; (2) That the previous estimates of the numerical 
strength of the Germans and Magyars in Slovakia were con- 
siderably exaggerated. The above figures show that the non- 
Slovak population amounts to scarcely 18 per cent. of the whole. 
—Yours, ete. ALEXANDER Broz. 

Czechoslovak Press Bureau. 

April 26th. 


CIVIL SERVANTS AND OTHERS 


To the Editor of Tuk New SraTesMan. 

Sir,—The duty of the civil servant is to do his work and 
allow others to do the talking. His individuality is merged in 
“the Dept.,”’ and at the head of the Dept. is a “* responsible 
Minister,” who is permitted to take the praise for all that the 
public considers to have been done well, on condition that 
he also takes the blame, which the public bestows with the same 
undiscriminating ignorance, but more frequently and with 
greater gusto. (There was, indeed, a Minister once who tried 
to take all the praise and none of the blame. But that is another 
story.) Nor must the civil servant be disturbed when the 
public turns from abusing Ministers to abusing him, alternately 
as a man who, having secured a “ soft ” and safe job, “ like the 
fountains in Trafalgar Square, plays from ten to four,” and as 
a despotic bureaucrat, tyrannising over his fellow-citizens. 
Yet there are occasions when a member of the profession is 
moved to protest against some more than usually offensive 
attack, and I should like to ask Mr. Oliver Brett for some ex- 
planation of the statement, in his letter to you on the League 
of Nations, that “‘ Civil servants, like their domestic equivalents, 
are sober, honest, and hard-working, but they are incapable 
of originality or initiative.’ Does he mean that there is never 
any sign of originality or initiation in anything which is done 
by a Government department, or that any vestige of those 
desirable qualities which may be discerned is supplied by the 
“‘ responsible minister,”” or, more probably, is derived from a 
diligent study of the numerous letters which gentlemen in 
positions of greater freedom and less responsibility contribute 
to the daily and weekly press ? 

However, let us assume that it is so. How would Mr. Brett 
account for it? To a foreigner, ignorant of our institutions, 
the question might seem superfluous. Look at Mr. Brett’s 
own words. He would say—study the text—‘ Civil servants, 
like their domestic equivalents, are sober, honest, and hard- 


working.” Clearly the two classes are chosen in the same way, 
and perform similar duties. And why, he might go on to ask, 
should Mr. Brett look for originality or initiative? There is 
little scope for originality in cleaning a saucepan, and no call 
for initiative in answering the bell. Yet on further inquiry he 
might discover a fact of which Mr. Brett can hardly be unaware, 
that the administrative branch of the Civil Service, which 
would deal with the matters that Mr. Brett has in mind, is 
recruited by a competitive examination, designed to ensure 
that the successful must have attained a high standard in such 
subjects as classics, philosophy and history, jurisprudence, 
economics, science or mathematics. Is it, then, that by some 
process of natural or unnatural selection none of the young 
men, so qualified, who possess any initiative or originality, 
enter the Civil Service, or that all traces of those qualities soon 
wither in the exhausted atmosphere of Whitehall, sink beneath 
the weight of routine, and are finally strangled with red tape ? 
Far be it from me to ascribe Mr. Brett’s attack either to 
malice or to stupidity. I have no doubt that it was inspired 
by just such a fervour of conviction as impelled Mr. Belloc, 
in the same issue of THE NEw STATESMAN, to proclaim that 
Pascal was a deliberate and systematic liar ; Mrs. Woolf, a few 
pages further on, to argue that belief in the Roman Catholic 
religion was an odd habit, like taking a cold bath in the morning ; 
and Sir Harry Johnston, again, to smite Judaism with one hand 
and Mohammedanism with the other. I will not even suggest 
that Mr. Brett is one of those people who, as one of your reviewers 
happily puts it, also in your issue of April 17th (truly a mine 
of wisdom !) ‘ devote their activities to constructing terrifying 
effigies of some class of the community which they dislike 
(the dislike being usually based on equal quantities of ignorance 
and prejudice) and then, genuinely scared by the bogey which 
they have created, attacking these effigies with a voluptuous 
vehemence.”’ For it is evident that the Civil Service occupies 
no such prominent place in Mr, Brett’s consciousness. He 
merely sweeps it aside and passes on. But I doubt whether 
the impartial reader will entirely acquit him of “ignorance and 
prejudice,” and I would quite seriously ask him to consider 
whether the progress of the League of Nations (which no one 
desires more strongly than the present writer) will be assisted 
by attacking in deliberately offensive language the class of public 
servants on whose abilities the administration of the country 
must mainly depend.— Yours, etc., OnE oF THEM. 


THE UNMARRIED MOTHER 


To the Editor of Tut NEw STATESMAN. 


Srr,—Miss Boyle appeals to Right and Justice. She stands 
for the Right of the unmarried mother to deprive her child 
of its father’s support and for the Right of the unmarried 
mother to dispose of her child to a baby farmer if she thinks fit. 

The National Council for the Unmarried Mother and her 
Child stands for the Right of the child to maintenance, without 
which there is small hope that it will survive the first year 
of life, and for the Right of the child to protection against 
baby farmers. 

I must leave it to your readers to decide on which side 
Justice is to be found. 

It is hardly worth while taking up your space to discuss 
whether or not the National Council for the Unmarried Mother 
and her Child is an “ ordinary rescue society,”’ a term which 
appears to be used by Miss Boyle in withering contempt. 

It is true that I am a Suffragist and an enthusiastic supporter 
of ‘* Women’s Rights,’’ but I am also a democrat, and Rights 
which are inconsistent with the welfare of the community 
and involve the denial of Rights to other people are worthless 
to me.—Yours, etc., 

ROSAMOND SMITH 
(Joint Hon. Secretary, National Council for the 
Unmarried Mother and her Child). 


To the Editor of THe New STATESMAN. 

Srr,—It is difficult for the unprejudiced mind to understand 
the position taken up by Miss Nina Boyle and by other feminists 
in regard to the proposed Bill to amend our iniquitous bastardy 
laws. Miss Boyle speaks of fresh penalties to be placed on the 
mother, and asks, in seeming righteous indignation, whether 
there are to be no penalties for the father. But surely Miss 
Boyle forgets that the only possible way to bring this about 
and enforce such penalties must begin by establishing paternity ? 
I ask in the name of common sense how this can be done if the 
mother is allowed to withhold the father’s name ? 
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Nature fixes the maternity of the woman, but other means 
have to be taken to fix the paternity of the father. It is by 
the woman’s own act, who has borne a child illegitimately, 
that her child is placed in an unprotected position, and the 
paternity of its father is unknown. There can be no possible 
injustice to her, that having done this, she should make the 
one reparation to her child that is possible. Every child has a 
right to a father as well as a mother. It is to give this justice 
to the unborn that this Bill in wisdom has been framed.— 
Yours, etc., C. GasquorneE Hartiey. 

April 25th. 

[The right of the child to know the identity of the man to 
whom it is permitted no legal relationship seems a somewhat 
doubtful privilege. Moreover, if the main concern of the pro- 
moters of this Bill is really to save the child from the social 
consequences of its parents’ acts, we do not understand why 
they retain the offensive term “ bastard.” In any case, the 
aforesaid “ right ’ of the child seems to us an utterly insufficient 
justification for the proposal that the mother should be legally 
compelled to reveal the name of the father to the police court 
authorities. We do not suppose, however, that this or any 
other House of Commons is ever likely to assent to an invasion 
of personal liberty and privacy which passes so plainly beyond the 
limits of what ordinary people feel to be tolerable.—Eb. N.S.] 


Miscellany 
VIVIEN, THE SPINSTER 


IVIEN was a woman, and a member of the 

\ aristocracy of Goldis, a rich and great capital 

lying in the middle of the centuries. She was 
poor and bitter and beautiful, but in her secret heart was 
a child’s voice, crying: “‘ Love me!” 

Being well-connected and fond of saying that she was 
happy, she seemed as bright as a star to the great lower 
world that stretched away into the shadows of her country ; 
but upon this world she never looked, or upon the outer 
world, the inventions of transport, the roads that led east 
and west, north and south. Her gaze was fixed for life 
upon her noble kinsmen, and upon the handful of men and 
women who controlled the society and government of Goldis. 
And these tall figures, seeing her at their feet, thought her 
lowly. Therefore, she was—being at the mercy of her 
world. 

She was without a husband. 

The years went by, and her beauty began to wane, to 
turn imperceptibly as the moon in heaven hovers before 
descending. Her friends said angrily as she grew older: 
“Vivien is not so pretty as she was!” but nobody asked 
her how her courage was holding out. It seemed to her 
that she was growing bitter and savage, yet still the child’s 
voice complained within, crying: ‘‘ Love me!” 

All root attachments left her. 

Her mother died—and after that there was no one to 
whom she seemed very young. Her sister died—and after 
that there was no one with whom she could remember the 
past. Still courting the only stage which might offer her 
a husband, she walked among the great and thorny women 
of her world, and grew frailer under the puncture of their 
glances. 

Her nights began to oppress her. Often she would wake, 
and in her heart were played scenes which would have wrung 
tears from a playgoer. “Can I perish?” she enquired. 

“Yes,” came the answer, “you can perish, you are 
perishable. Only man can face Age alone.” 

“How do I perish ? ” 

“In this order. First, your beauty. Second, your 
courage. And your lonely body last of all.” At that the 


youth which still lay within her whimpered for fear. Thus 
upon the stage of her heart puppets with ashen faces asked 
one another questions and made answers to them, and the 
candour of the night was more terrible than the judgment 
of women. 

After such a night Vivien would come out of sleep as 
out of a coffin. 





In the progress of life she observed that men and women 
died of diseases, suffered imprisonment, and lost their 
beloved. 

“‘ These sorrows,” she said, ‘‘ can wring tears and be told 
aloud. But what I suffer is secret and private unhappiness. 
Of what use to tell that ?”’ 

Her friends told her that she had an enemy, that there 
was a woman who spoke bitterly of her without ceasing. 
“‘ So there is someone,” she exclaimed, ‘‘ who considers me 
sufficiently to be my enemy !” 

Night after night she arranged her thick dark hair before 
the mirror, and it seemed to her as she sat under the lamp 
before the evening’s festival that already her life depended 
on her courage alone. She saw her beauty flee in the distance 
of the mirror. 

“‘ While I have my courage,” she muttered, ‘I am well 
enough !”’ and sailed out upon the high seas of the capital. 
Night after night her hair shrouded her head upon the 
pillow. She touched it in the dark with her fingers. “ When 
it is of no more service to me,” she said, “‘ it will wear off, 
like an old dress.” Like the moon upon the morning sky 
her beauty descended. 

There had been a level at which she had lived among her 
fellows, and a height which she could strike upon occasion. 
As her charm sank in the sky, so sank her social scoring, 
till she found that she no longer had a single glance that 
could arrest attention, that her face was voiceless to the 
beholder. When her beauty was gone she did not know it 
for certain, but guessed it from time to time. On one of 
these occasions she exclaimed valiantly: ‘I have still my 
courage ! ’’—and limping and staggering under the arrogance 
of the world she received thrusts, absent looks, wounds, 
neglects, but fought on. 

One day, when she was thirty-nine years old, and had 
begun to wind cherries and flowers about the greying of the 
locks upon her temple, she was invited to eat cucumbers and 
corn with three of the women of her world. 

It was midday, and on one of the fashionable roof cafés of 
Goldis they ordered their table to be set in the blue shadow 
of the eaves. As the tables around them filled up with their 
friends and acquaintances Vivien heard exclamations of 
praise and criticism from all sides, every voice in opposi- 
tion to its neighbour. Soon she realised that the reputation 
of a man was the subject of their excitement. 

“A saint!” cried one. 

“A eynic!” cried another. 

“A hermit!” cried a third. 

“A man of the world!” cried a fourth. 

“Of whom are you speaking?” inquired Vivien, 
humbly. They took no notice of her. Her very voice had 
paled with the paling of her hopes. 

But she was eager toknow. “ Of whom are you talking ? ” 
she asked, again. 

“Of Zastru,” snapped her hostess, impatiently. 

“You are speaking of Zastru!” called a voice from a 
neighbouring table. ‘‘ He is in everybody’s mouth to-day !”’ 
~ “What has he done?” asked Vivien; but nobody 
heeded her. 

“What beauty he had when I first met him!” sighed a 
woman. 

** A sort of charm,” said another, ‘‘ but I never heard that 
he had beauty.” 

They differed on every aspect of him. They reviewed him 
at length and came to no conclusion. One told one tale and 
one another. 

Vivien was filled with interest in the name that 
floated from mouth to mouth. The image of Zastru, 
alternately haggard and beautiful, now rich, now poor, now 
praised, now condemned, grew in her empty heart. 

“ Of what nationality was he?” 

“Tt is not certain. From some lucky island in the south 
where his parents ruled over a population which hadn't a 
care in the world. Food of all sorts grew wild, and Zastru 

once told me that his mother kept their golden fortune in a 
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treasure case with a glass front, as though coins had no 
value but their beauty ! 

“When he was nineteen his parents died and he sailed 
for Goldis with his fortune, and the ‘ eligible’ reputation 
which flew on wings before him. It was then that Marna ” 
(the listeners turned their eyes towards a woman at a neigh- 
bouring table),‘‘ who is still young and beautiful, thought 
of him as a husband. Long before he landed she was on 
tiptoe to meet him, and you know well enough that when 
he arrived he fell in love with her.” Vivien looked at 
the woman, who wore fastidious jewels, and smoked through 
a curious tube. 

“Then he married her?” she asked, touching the sleeve 
of her hostess. 

“Married her! No!” interrupted the first speaker, 
happy to take the floor again. “ Our young ‘eligible’ 
arrived, gilded and packed with coins, fell in love with 
Marna, took a fine house, prepared to marry her, then going 
out of his house one morning he found a beggar on his door- 
step. The beggar asked him for alms. 

“ ‘Alms ?” said Zastru, puzzled. 

“‘ “Money for food,’ said the beggar. 

“* But why haven’t you food?’ asked Zastru. ‘ And 
why aren’t you clean ?’ 

‘“*The beggar said : ‘I cannot be clean or full of food if I 
have no money.’ Zastru sat down on his doorstep and talked 
with the beggar, for in his country he had seen no poor, and 
money had no power over any man. The beggar explained 
our financial system to him, and told him exaggerated tales— 
that the rich are only a handful, and the poor are an army, 
that men died in the streets of Goldis of hunger and fever. 

“‘ *T don’t see them in the streets,’ said Zastru. 

“‘ «There are streets and streets,’ said the beggar. 

‘“‘ «Then money means life,’ said Zastru, pondering ; and 
he got up and went back into his house, to return with a 
basket full of golden coins. ‘Can you be clean and full of 
food with these?’ he asked the beggar, who naturally 
answered that, little as it was, he would try. 

““*Show me the streets where men need money,’ said 
Zastru ; but the beggar hedged and wriggled in his speech, 
for he saw what a river of gold he had tapped for himself. 
But Zastru insisted, and when he saw the streets that the 
beggar had spoken of, they say he ran backwards and for- 
wards with his baskets of gold till all the fortune was gone, 
and Marna, hearing of it, acted quickly for the best and 
became affianced to her present husband. 

‘“ What did he do then?” asked Vivien, breathless, and 
her heart beat, for here was a man who had compassion. 

“He sold his house and disappeared. Some say he lived 
with the poor, others that he went back to his island, or made 
money in foreign parts. For money indeed rolled back to 
him again, and no one knows now the extent of his fortune.” 

“‘ Why has he never married ? ” asked a voice. 

“T put that question to him,” smiled a young woman. 
“He answered : ‘ Nobody needs what I have to give them.’ 
I was in a mood for cynicism, and I replied: ‘ Many of us 
are poor!’ To that he said ———” 


“What ?” 

“* Not poor enough! Not plain enough, not stranded, 
not desperate enough!’ I laughed, for, of course, he was 
joking.” 


Vivien laid her hand secretly over her eyes. Could 
she not satisfy him? Had she not every requirement ? 
Did she not need him as wildly as he could desire? “I 
might be loved!” cried the child’s voice awakening within 
her, and Vivien fired again like a wood ember in a wind. 

The gathering dispersed, and after this conversation 
Vivien asked no more about the man in her thoughts. 
In the chilling silence of her own room the mirror told her 
no sweet tale, and long in meditation she stared at the face 
which stared, fatigued, at her. ‘“‘ Is it true that he disdains 
beauty?” she whispered, incredulously. “ And yet no 
men disdain it. . . .” Filled with a new hope and strength, 


she wondered if she could cali back something of her vanished 
look. That night she woke and when the tormentors within 





her leapt upon her stage with their cries of ‘‘ Beauty gone, 
gone! Courage ebbing!” she answered them with spirit: 
“ Anything may happen! Who can tell?” 

The next morning she left Goldis for a quiet inn deep in the 
countryside, there for a month to lie at rest, freed from the 
rivalries and disdain of society, to nurse her beauty with the 
aids she carried from the city, to massage her face, soothe 
the lines of her eyes with strange creams, and feed her 
courage. ‘These were the weapons of her world. She knew 
no other. 

In the lonely brain wild thoughts were hatched, and she 
walked the woodlands so foreign to her city feet uttering 
aloud the proposal of marriage which she had resolved at 
last to make to Zastru. Sometimes her words were feverish : 
— the pitiful beauty of truth stammered in her 
mind. 

“You could save me!” she said, aloud. “I am as poor 
as your poor when you were young.” 

“What, you have heard that story?” he seemed to 
answer. 

“I knew that I was saved when I heard it,” she said, 
as though his very form stood beside her, “if such a man 
could come into my life.” 

“Do you, then, needme so much?” the voice seemed to 
whisper. 

“You never met any woman so desperate,” she replied. 

The days went by and she grew afraid, for she began to see 
his form move upon hills, by river banks. ‘ Am I mad?” 
she asked herself one day, when she had heard his voice 
so plainly say to her : 

“ Rest, poor soul, or give me half the burden.” 

Sometimes in self-pity she leant over the mirror exclaim- 
ing: “Alas! Could men imagine what women will do 
to gain them!” and she was filled with compassion for 
the poor weapons, the childish courage of the soul. 

At length, the month gone by, she returned to the capital, 
exalted in a last valiance, and seeking out her friends she 
asked for news of Zastru. 

“T want to meet him,” she said, indifferent to their 
glances. 

“ Zastru! Zastru is dead. Zastruis dead! Didn’t you 
know ?” 

“Dead! The man who gave away his fortune?” 

“But he was dead that day when we spoke of him! 
While we spoke of him he was dead! He had been assass- 
inated in the public market the day before, by a fellow who 
cried as he stabbed: ‘ Zastru is too rich! It offends a 

“Then he was dead before ever I heard of him. . .” 

She accepted the coming of age with no more protest. 

Enip BacGno.p. 





Drama 
MARY ROSE 


HERE is an old ballad called “‘ The Ballad of Thomas 

the Rhymer.” He was lying one day underneath a 

tree when a strange, bright lady came riding up. 
She told him if he dared to kiss her lips he would be bound 
to serve her seven years. He was not afraid of that. He 
kissed her and got up behind her on the horse, and off they 
rode, swift as the wind, till they came to three roads. One 
was narrow and beset with thorns and briars—it was the 
Path of Righteousness ; another was broad and crossed a 
lily lawn—the Path of Wickedness. 
And see ye not yon bonny road 
That winds about the fernie brae ? 
That is the Road to fair Elfland, 
Where thou and I this night maun gae. 

She told him he would never come back to his own country, 
and ‘‘ True Thomas on earth was never seen again.” 

The story of Sir James Barrie’s new play at the Hay- 
market reminded me of this ballad. The heroine, Mary 
Rose, is wrapt away to Elfland, only her fate is more like 
that of little Kilmeny in James Hogg’s poem who was carried 
off by the fairies. She came back. 


With distant music, soft and deep, 
They lull'd Kilmeny sound asleep. 
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When seven lang years had come and fled, 
When grief was calm, and hope was dead ; 
When scarce was remember’d Kilmeny’s name. 
Late, late in a gloamin’ Kilmeny came hame! 
And O, her beauty was fair to see, 

But still and steadfast was her e’e! 


I think the ballad of Thomas the poet is a good allegory, too, 
of Sir James Barrie’s career. It might have been James, not 
Thomas, the poet, who was sleeping under “the eilden tree” 
when the Queen of Elfland kissed him. He has not chosen 
the Path of dramatic Righteousness, nor—though he is the 
most popular of playwrights—the Path of Wickedness, but 
followed the road “ that winds about the fernie brae.”’ 

He wields the wand of Fancy, and on it are engraved the 
words which children use, “ Let’s pretend.” The favour 
which the play Mary Rose has found, and I am sure will 
find, is a symptom of the frivolity of both modern scepticism 
and modern credulity; people apparently find it easy to 
take ghosts, fairies, Bond Street necromancers, seriously, 
but they somehow seem to boggle at the supernatural 
explanation of the world which religion gives. It is absurd ! 
What right have they in that case to doubt? On the 
evidence? They have no conception of evidence.: The 
truth is, what they want is not religion, which makes life 
altogether too momentous and values too fixed, but any 
sort of conception of the world which simply relieves them 
of the necessity for thinking the nature of things inexorable, 
comprehensible, and unsympathetic. If, on the other hand, 
the nature of these things is freakish and unaccountable, 
then each person can construct a vague explanation which 
will exactly fit his or her particular needs—a little private 
heaven, in fact, with or without a little private god. 

This has nothing to do with Sir James Barrie. He has 
simply exercised his gift of original invention and his talent 
for interweaving skilfully real sentiment and make-believe 
incidents. He is an original writer. There is no doubt 
about it. Here have the fastidious, the discontented, been 
calling out that we must get the Drama away from realism, 
that adherence to the facts of life is boring on the stage, 
and lo! it is Sir James Barrie, the popular, airy, sentimental 
playwright who is the first to produce such a play! You 
can enjoy Mary Rose though you may be the sort of person 
who is extremely reluctant to believe that a young woman 
can disappear from the world for twenty-five years and come 
back as young as ever at the end of them. Sir James 
only asks you, in that case, to pretend (he makes it as easy 
for you as he can), and you can then enjoy the emotional 
situations which naturally follow from such an incident. 
After all, it is as easy to believe that there is an island in a 
lake in the Highlands where people are apt to be spirited 
away, as in the miracle in a play like Claudel’s L’ Annonce 

fait @ Marie. It is the quality of the emotions aroused in 
us that counts; by that the play must be judged. 

In the dark, dismantled drawing-room of a bereaved, 
uninhabited house, a robust Australian soldier (Mr. Loraine) 
is questioning the caretaker. She is a shivery, thin, appre- 
hensive creature, starting at every creak of the dusty 
boards, and she obviously has much on her mind. The 
Australian says he is a grandson of the people who once 
lived there. He gets her to confess reluctantly that the 
house is haunted and sends her down to the kitchen to make 
him a cup of tea. While she is away, he grows, in spite of 
himself, uneasy; the door behind him slowly opens and 
closes; he does not see that, but from his movements we 
guess that he feels some presence is there in the dusk, or 
making dim signs to him out of its own darkness or horror. 
He shakes himself together and sits down by the empty 
grate to wait for his tea. In the last scene we see him still 
sitting there. Meanwhile, the lives of his grandfather and 
grandmother, of his mother and his father, before he was 


- born, pass before his mind. It is these events we see (Act L, 


Scene 2, Act II., and Act III, Scene 1). His mother is 
Mary Rose, who was spirited away on the Enchanted 
Island four years after his birth. We see her return again 





after twenty-five years to an altered world, where those she 
loved are now old. It was more than she could bear, and 
(presumably) she vanished again. Still she keeps coming 
back again, searching in misery for her little boy who 
had run away from home. Mary Rose, of course, is the 
ghost who haunts the house, and in the last scene she is 
confronted by her son, who knows who she is but whom 
she does not recognise, in whom indeed she would be 
horrified to recognise her little Harry. 

Now, in putting the story of the play out of time, by 
suggesting that all we see and hear is taking place in the 
mind of that Australian soldier sitting in a battered chair 
in an empty room, the dramatist makes it easier for us to 
yield temporary consent to the fantastic machinery of his 
story. We begin with a shiver of the supernatural ; conse- 
quently, the weird music at the picnic on the island, audible 
only to the ears of Mary Rose, afterwards finds with us a 
more easy reception. Sir James Barrie is very skilful. The 
courtship of Mary Rose (Miss Fay Compton) and her sailor 
lover (again Mr. Loraine), the life of her elderly parents 
in their tidy, comfortable house (the house we have seen 
silent, dilapidated, bereaved) is full of that light-hearted, 
natural, sentimental sparkle Sir James’ audiences love. 
That we know what is ahead of these amiable, simple 
people lends pathos to their trivialities, their joys and their 
affection for each other. We watch them with more in- 
tensity than we otherwise would and also with a half-ironic 
tenderness. Mary Rose exclaims at one point that she 
wished we knew when things were happening for the last 
time, for then we should value them much more—a thought 
everybody has had. Well, we know these things are happen- 
ing to them for the last time and that this cosy, gay, safe 
life they are living is soon going to pass away. (Sir James 
is very skilful.) The two chief moments in the play are, 
first, when Mary Rose comes back, 


When twenty-five years had come and fled, 
When grief was calm, and hope was dead, 


—and finds her parents are old, her child gone and her 
husband worn and middle-aged, though she herselfis still a girl ; 
and, secondly, when, a ghost to others, she sits timidly, 
reluctantly, for a moment on the knee of her grown-up son 
(she had thought in old days it would be the sweetest 
moment in her motherhood when she could do that), and 
this rough man does not dare to tell her he is her son. The 
first of themis admirable. The meeting of Mary Roseand her 
family is as poignant as a death parting ; to her they seem 
dead, to them she was more real as a memory than as a 
living being. The last scene lacks—I do not know exactly 
what—but the clinch. The play ends with Mary Rose 
slipping back into the timeless Elfland (or has it become 
Heaven under Sir James Barrie’s touch ?) at peace, never 
again to haunt the earth searching for her child. But it is 
not her son (she never recognises him) who brings her 
release. It just happens, and it happens to the accompani- 
ment of music and white light. This is weak. 

Because Sir James Barrie has a peculiar, tender touch 
he can portray facts which would wound if he were not. 
His audiences will take from him what they would not 
take without wincing from another. The dominant emo- 
tional note in this play is, after all, that struck by the 
recognition of the fact of human forgetfulness ; “ there are 
no fields of amaranth on this side of the grave, there are no 
voices that are not soon mute, there is no name, with what- 
ever emphasis of passionate love repeated, of which the 
echo is not faint at last.”” And then we grow old—the heart 
becomes like an old bird’s-nest filled with snow, and the 
mind as trivial as that. It is a chill world to which Mary 
Rose returns. But Sir James Barrie succeeds in reminding 
us indirectly that the dead who died young at least do not 
grow old; that for us they still remain, like his heroine, 
radiantly young, and that perhaps is the profoundest 
emotion his play conveys. 


Desmonp MacCartuy. 
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Current Literature 


BOOKS IN GENERAL 


HE Cuala Press have recently published a further 
series of selections from the letters of Mr. J. B. 
Yeats. They are not personal letters, at least, the 
extracts given are simply detached reflections on many 
different subjects, and well worth reading they are. Mr. 
Yeats has lived for many years in America ; it is conceivable 
that residence there has intensified his constant praise of 
solitude, for the absence of privacy and solitude is the 
feature of American civilisation which is apt to distress 
us Orientals most. Anyhow, Mr. Yeats is never tired of 
talking about solitude and contrasting the solitary with 
the gregarious man. He uses this distinction frequently 
in literary criticism with interesting results: “A man 
like Byron lived in society and could not live without it, 
hence there runs through all his poetry a certain weakness, 
a certain vulgarity, the vulgarity of a man ready to sell 
his sincerity for society. In so far as he was not a true 
solitary Byron failed of being a poet. The poet leads man 
back into solitude, and other writers, those that are rhetorical, 
for instance, lead a man forward into society and all its 
labyrinths. In the writings of these there is a weaker 
intensity. Byron has to accommodate himself to society, 
he must constantly feel its pulse that he may know what 
he is to write or not to write. He is in reality, with all 
his genius, a public performer, and they who pay the money 
call the tune. It makes no difference to my argument 
that in Byron’s case he succeeded by not pleasing them ; 
it was their hatred he desired ; for him the most agreeable 
form of appreciation was hatred. . . . He was just as 
much their slave and pensionary.”” The poet, he goes on 
to say, addresses no one, he is the loneliest being in existence, 
and his solitude finds its echoes, however faint they be, in 
our solitudes. For we each have in us a solitude which we 
enter, not necessarily to be alone with God, but with 
ourselves. ‘It is only by getting away from his fellows 
that a man becomes his real self.” 


* * * 


It is amusing to try to count off those poets and writers 
who strike us as being essentially solitaries. Mr. Yeats 
thinks if we made a list of them we should simpiy be making 
a list of the best, but I doubt if it would work out quite like 
that. Of course, Blake is a solitary. He was often very 
angry with his fellow-men, but he did not revel in his own 
rage like Byron. His epigrams are delivered like a slap 
in the face when his temper can stand no more, 


A pretty sneaking knave I knew— . 
O, Mr. Cromek, how do you do ? 


One remembers his lines :— 


The Angel that presided o’er my birth 
Said, Little creature formed of Joy and mirth, 
Go, Love without the help of anything on Earth. 


Blake suffered, like many poets, in his solitude. It troubled 
him; you remember his cry: “ Why was I born with a 
different face?” Yes, decidedly Blake was a solitary. 
So, too, were Keats and Shelley. In society, Keats was at 
sea, not himself ; though it is going rather far to say that 
it made him, as Mr. Yeats says, cantankerous and ill-bred. 


* * * 


Matthew Arnold is an interesting case. He is not a simple 
one. According to Mr. Yeats he is “a sick social poet,” 
always carrying about with him a longing for society, which 
disappointed him. He was always mocking at it, reasoning 
with it, pleading with it. “ He cannot forget his darling 
society. Like a false wife he has put her away, but he 
still loves her, and is haunted, however mildly, by her 
beloved image. Therefore, there is no intensity in his 





poetry, and for that reason his crowning defect, no enthu- 
siasm, and a poet without enthusiasm is a poet low in the 
ranks who has not the power to kindle the imagination. 
I cannot read him long together; his good breeding is that 
of society, only he wants a more refined society. Naturally, 
he preferred Byron to Shelley.” Mr. Yeats, I think, is on 
the whole, right. Perhaps for his diagnosis of Arnold as a 
sick social poet he would find in these lines a corroborating 
symptom, and say that they were those of a man who only 
knew that poetry is the voice of the solitary :— 
Thin, thin the pleasant human noises grow, 
And faint the city gleams ; 
Rare the lone pastoral huts; marvel not thou, 
The solemn peaks but to the stars are known, 
But to the stars, and the cold lunar beams ; 
Alone the sun arises, and alone 
Spring the great streams. 


* * * 


We will give him Wordsworth, too, as a solitary, and 
certainly Coleridge, whose best poems are fragments from 
the world of dreams. But what of Shakespeare? He does 
not strike one as a solitary. It is all very well for Mr. Yeats 
to say that Shakespeare became “ ten times more solitary 
because of the solitariness that sprang up in the theatre to 
hail him as a fellow solitary,” or of that age, that it was its 
sense of the solitary that makes it stand forth among the 
centuries. This is just another way of saying that 
Shakespeare and the Elizabethan age produced good poetry. 
The point is, that the peculiar accent of lonely meditation, 
or lonely ecstacy, or lonely sorrow is not characteristic of 
Shakespeare’s work as a whole, and the truth is that the 
question, “‘ Is a man a solitary?” as a critical test is not 
much safer than the familiar one, similar to it in vagueness, 
“Ts he sincere?” You can expand the meaning of “ sin- 
cerity ”’ till the results of the test will be a plausible list of 
great artists, but all the time you will be checking that 
list and arranging that selection on quite other principles. 
Still, these test questions have their use; their service is 
to draw one’s attention to qualities and beauties from a 
slightly new angle. If a critic has sensibility, he often 
serves us very well in this way, in spite of his favourite 
criterion proving on examination fantastic or fallacious. 


* * * 


Schopenhauer was much exercised about the question 
how to reconcile the need for solitude and the need for 
society in life. For him, human beings resembled hedgehogs, 
which huddle up together for warmth, then, pricking each 
other, have once more to disperse—huddling and dispersing, 
huddling and dispersing again ; there was no end to it. He 
agreed with La Bruyére that tout notre mal, vient de ne 
pouvoir étre seul. Solitude was the sole condition of life 
which gave full play to that feeling of exclusive importance 
which every man has in his own eyes, while in company he 
soon shrivels up to nothing. It was, therefore, the state in 
which man could be as happy as his unfortunate nature 
allowed. On the other hand, the solitary was apt to suffer 
from depression. He might know that the world was 
covered with people not worth talking to, but he could 
not help running to mix with them. Schopenhauer took 
the love of solitude as a sure sign of a superior mind. He 
loved it himself and, being extremely vain, contemptuous 
and touchy, he hated society. But the more he kept 
away the more sensitive he became in company, as people 
who remain indoors all day do to draughts. Altogether, 
he concluded, as usual, it was a bad business. His counsel 
was to take with you into society a little bit of your own 
solitude ; but what he meant by this advice is not very clear, 
beyond the refusal to attach any distinct meaning to what 
others said so as not to be annoyed by them and avoiding 
the expression of any feelings or thoughts dear to yourself. 
Society, he concluded, was like the fire—agreeable at a 
proper distance ; fools got scorched and the solitary shivered. 

AFFABLE HAwK. 
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MR. MURRAY’S NEW BOOKS 


Descriptive List of New Books Posted on request 


THE EPISTLES of St. JOHN. 


By CHARLES GORE, D.D., formerly Bishop of Oxford. 
A practical exposition similar to Dr. Gore’s previous widely 
read volumes on ‘“‘ The Sermon on the Mount,” “ The 
Romans,” and ‘“ The Ephesians.” 6s. net. 


A LORD MAYOR'S DIARY. 


1906-7. By SIR WM. TRELOAR, Bt. To which is 
added The Official Diary of Micajah Perry, Lord Mayor, 
1738-9. ‘‘ When Sir Wm. Treloar was Lord Mayor he kept 
a diary, and this he has now published for our delectation 
and the benefit of generations of Londoners to come.”— 
Morning Post. Illustrated. ros. 6d. net. 


GOOD CONDUCT. 


By GEORGE A. BIRMINGHAM. Laughter is the finest 
cure for worrying times, and George A. Birmingham has 
won a high diploma among the accepted doctors of mirth. 
Here his humour finds plentiful expression through the 
activities of a school-girl. 6s. net. 


THE PHILOSOPHY oF FAITH; 
and THE FOURTH GOSPEL. 


By the late REV. H. SCOTT HOLLAND, D.D. Edited 
by the Rev. Canon Wilfrid J. Richmond. This book 
consists of two sections—in the first an attempt is made 
to give Dr. Holland’s thought and teaching as a coherent 
whole, while in the second is given a collection of his con- 
tributions to the study of the Fourth Gospel. _I2s. net. 


LONDON : JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET, W. 1. 

















The Association for 
Moral and Social Hygiene, 


19 Tothill Street, Westminster, S.W. 1. 





Founded by JOSEPHINE BUTLER in 1870. 





The Association for Moral and Social Hygiene (the British Branch of the 
International Abolitionist Federation) was found dy fight State Regulation 
of Prostitution. Its work is to abolish = Se the British 
Empire and in Great Britain to secure the repeal or all lL 
measures based on the double standard of sex morality, “It also acts a8 an 
ae advisory body to all the principal organisations in sympathy with 

ts) 


Social workers know that the A.M.S.H. will Kp supply them freely 
with reliable and accurate data based on careful research on any — 
in connection with administrative measures dealing with prostitution 
venereal disease all over the world. 


The A.M.S.H. has given considerable financial support to Abolitionist 
work against regulated prostitution in France, Switzerland, and other Conti- 
nental countries. It has worked unceasingly for better moral and soc’ 
conditions in the Army and has spent hundreds of pounds to abolish t the 
degrading system of recognised brothels for the British Army in India, It 
has gg meee roe Foy a ms my on the venereal problem at home 
and abroad tor campaign against the maisons toléréés for British 
Troops in ) Ry = also the campaign for the abolition of the unjust and 
partial laws dealing with “ solicitation” in this country. 


Owing to a generous bequest the A iation has hitherto been able to 
develop wits work in spite of the heavy annual deficit, but owing to the large 
drafts on capital necessary to make ends meet the Bequest Fund is now coming 
to an end. The minimum additional sum urgently needed is £500 a year 
Old supporters of Josephine Butler’s noble work are — pee away and their 
generous donations are lost to the cause she insp 


To British men and women who value her cause and her principles an 
appeal is now made for generous support. 








ANOTHER £500 PER ANNUM. 
GIVE GENEROUSLY . 
THE WORK IS WORTH IT. 


Contributions -hould be sent to the Hon, Treasurer, the Rt. Hion. T. R- 
FERENS, A.M.S.H., 19 Tothill Street, Westminster, 8.W.1. Full particu . 








lars from the SECRETARY on application. 

















Mr. T. FISHER UNWIN'S BOOKS 


GEORGE TYRRELL’S LETTERS. 


Edited by M. D. PETRE, Author of “ The Life of 
Father Tyrrell." With a Frontispiece. Cloth. 16s. 
net. 


Had Father Tyrrell not been possessed by that religious passion which 
can be stronger than any other, he might have been known, as other members 
of his family were known, for his literary and classical gifte; for a style of 
singular grace and limpidity ; for an irrepressible and all-pervading humour. 

The promised collection of his letters has been chosen with a view to pre- 
senting his varied personality ; to show him in his lighter and brighter as 
in his sadder and graver moods, 








ABOUT IT AND ABOUT. 
By D. WILLOUGHBY. Cloth, 12s. 6d. net. 


This is a volume of sketches and studies with a bearing on many of the 
problems of the day. The author ranges from Mr. Bottomley to the Bench 
of Bishops, and from the disappearing fashion of the Brass Hat to the increas- 
ing tribe of the Kings in Exile. 


A HISTORY OF MODERN 
COLLOQUIAL ENGLISH. 


By HENRY CECIL WYLD, Professor of English 
Language and Philology at the University of Liverpool. 
Cloth, 21s. net. 


The book deals more icularly with the changes that have taken place 
during the last five h ed years in the spoken forms of English. 


FEMINISM AND SEX EXTINCTION 


By Dr. ARABELLA KENEALY. Cloth, 8s. 6d. net. 


How, during the war, did by 80 easily take men's place? How a 
it that the Female sex t the Male in almost every de 
ment? In “ Feminism and Sex ‘Extiontion * Dr. Arabella Kenealy ex = 
this by a new and arresting theory of the evolution of sex, 


ZANZIBAR : Past and Present. 


By MAJOR FRANCIS B. PEARCE, C.M.G. (British 
Resident in Zanzibar). With a Map and 32 pages 
Illustrations. Cloth, 30s. net. (Second Impression.) 
“Major Pearce has taken immense pains in the compilation of his book, 
he has ransacked the chronicles, consulted the retailers of legends, referred 
to modern authorities, and drawn upon his own experiences to produce a 
har ag ms compendium of all that there is to be told of zibar.”’ 
_ imes, 


THE CANADIANS IN FRANCE 1915-18. 


By CAPTAIN HARWOOD STEELE, M.C., late Head- 
quarters Staff, 2nd Canadian Division. With Maps, 
21s. net. 


MODERN JAPAN : Its Political, Military 


and Industrial Organisation. 
By WILLIAM MONTGOMERY MCGOVERN, Lec- 
turer on Japanese, School of Oriental Studies (Univ. 
of London), Priest of the Nishi Hongwanyi, Kyoto, 
Japan. Cloth, 15s. net. 


“ We have read no book on Japan that gives such an admirable picture 
of this forceful nation as Mr. McGovern’s.”—Daily Chronicle, 








** Poetry that Thrills.”’ 
THE SPELL OF THE TROPICS. 


By RANDOLPH H. ATKIN. Cloth, 4s. 6d. net. 


Mr. Atkin’s verse will reach > hearts of all who feel the call of the wander- 
lust. Uniform with Robert W. Service’s poems, 


**A Little Epic of the War.’’ 


THE SONG OF TIADATHA. 
By CAPTAIN OWEN RUTTER. 4s. 6d. net. Second 


“ Must be a joy to all ‘ Tired Arthurs’ whom the war transformed from 
nuts into heroes.”—Daily Graphic. 


SUNNY SONGS. 
By EDGAR A. GUEST. Poems. Cloth, 4s. 6d. net. 


America Mr, Guest is an extraordinarily popular writer of verses, though 
the bbb font ntoodection In hank form to British public. 
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NOTES ON NOVELS 


The Book of Youth. By Marcarer SKELTON. Collins. 


7s. 6d. 


The Black Curtain. By Dovcias Gotprinc. Chapman and 


Hall. 7s. 
Side Issues. By Jerrery E. Jerrery. Leonard Parsons. 
6s. 


It is strange that no one has ever written a ballade with an 
envoi beginning, ‘‘ Prince, why are the young such dreadful 
prigs?” It would be a poem informed with deep feeling, 
for there is nothing more discouraging, more calculated to 
make the observer abstain from participation in contem- 
porary affairs, than the spectacle of youth engaging in move- 
ments which one had hoped were high-spirited collabora- 
tions with truth and beauty, and doing it with the smug 
self-righteousness with which their grandfathers took part 
in the Kensitite agitation and the clothes-imposing missions 
to the South Sea Islands. There can be nothing more 
desolating than to find at the feet of the broken idols the 
iconoclasts engaged in cultivating the rank bloom of the 
tract, and that is what one finds in Miss Margaret Skelton’s 
The Book of Youth and Mr. Douglas Goldring’s The Black 
Curtain. Miss Skelton has had an honourable enthusiasm 
for the emancipation of women and the abolition of poverty, 
which are such fine interests that one hates to perceive 
that they have brought upon her the authentic mantle 
belonging to the author of The Dairyman’s Daughter. The 
manner and the mental mode of the Victorian tract are 
there unchanged, and the beautiful young district visitor 
who refused to marry the eligible gentleman because he 
was unsound about the Holy Ghost and dies of decline, is 
succeeded without much difference by the beautiful young 
Suffragette who refuses to marry the Anti-Suffragist and 
dies of pneumonia after rough handling in a Westminster 
raid. And one discovers in the course of the book what it 
is that one really dislikes in tracts. It is not the falsifi- 
cation of life which shows itself here in representations that 
the personnel of reforming movements is spiritually and 
physically beautiful and dies young. These things are 
not so; the personnel of nearly all reforming movements 
is a proof that God moves in a mysterious way His wonders 
to perform, and just ask the Guild Socialists about the 
longevity of Socialist leaders! Indeed there is much that is 
lovable about the young recruit to revolution who in his 
mind affixes nobility and charm to his leaders as devout 
painters affix haloes to their saints. It is not that, but some- 
thing fundamental and something really ungracious to 
which one objects. It is disclosed in a certain chapter in 
which Monica, one of the two Suffragette heroines, who 
runs a girls’ club in the slums, goes with some friends to 
see Man and Superman. One has always noticed at any 
performance of a play by Mr. Shaw a certain number of 
people in the audience who did not seem to have found any 
clue to the occasion, and one has often thought that this 
is one of the tragedies of the inarticulate that ought to be 
dealt with by Mr. Galsworthy. But here that sorrow 
has found words. When they left the theatre “ Monica’s 
head was high and her cheeks flushed. She had taken 
Marcia’s arm and wasmarching along with her ahead of the 
rest,’’ while her fiancé “ regarded her vanishing back with 
miserable concern” and curses the lascivious art of Mr. 
Shaw for distressing his ‘“ bright girl.” 

“* I hate the man who wrote that play. He must have known 
it would humiliate her. I believe,’ with venom, “* he wrote it to 
take her from me, beast brute that he is. . . . and take,” he con- 
tinued violently, ‘‘ this concern she has for Denvers Town. She 
calls, perhaps in vain, on the women to demand the removal of the 
poverty and ignorance which degrades the majority below the 
beasts. Who of your great writers understands her ? Would this 
one whose essential conception of woman (and Monica’s a woman) 
is of a predatory beast, driven by a devouring sexual instinct, to 
= — of all human feelings of truth and honour and 
pride 


He goes on to condemn a book by a great living novelist 
in which “the heroine cannot even remove her macintosh 
without an erotic thought’; which was indeed a coarse 
handling of the undoubted truth that every woman as she 
gets out of that most unbecoming of all garments has a 
feeling of regaining the grounds of romance. And he goes 
home with Monica to assure her of his love, so that “ it was 
with a heart sore, but yet dully comforted, a mind freed at 
least from the worst of the cankering sting implanted in 
her that she found herself ready to face the world again, 
to tell herself once more the ancient fable that nothing 
can humiliate the proud spirit except from within.” This 
picture of George Bernard Silenus, driving the spotted 
lustful tigers of his art in careless disregard of the pure and 
sombre souls who have really thought about fundamentals 
and run girls’ clubs, shows one that what one objects to 
in the tract-writers is their abandonment to the instinct, 
planted in every man, which makes him wish to believe 
that everything more complex than himself is more evil. 
In the other example of the new tracts, Mr. Douglas Gold- 
ring’s The Black Curtain, the writer shows just the same 
resentment against the complicated; although this time it 
is a situation instead of a person. The book takes its 
title from some verses of that admirable poet, Jean de 
Boschére : 

Les tambours ronflent. 

La bas on tire un rideau noir sur le visage du Christ. 

O! obscurité sauvage et ivre ! 


But the objection of Philip, the pacifist hero, to the war 
was not that it fell as a black curtain before the face of 
Christ, but that it was a situation too large and compli- 
cated for him to understand. Mr. Goldring brings forward 
pacifist arguments that are just a shade too simple with 
exactly the same assurance with which the writers of 
Victorian tracts brought forward the certainties of pious 
little Nelly, as an answer to those who have begun to doubt 
with Lucretius. And the parallel does not stop there, 
for it is certain that Lenin and Trotsky, their reluctant 
hands busy with the conduct of war, would smile at these 
simple recipes for peace even as the saints, worn out by 
the difficulties of leading the spiritual life, would smile at 
the certainties of little Nelly. Moreover, when we come 
to the crisis of the book and read of the death in childbirth 
of Philip’s wife in a remand hospital, where she has been 
sent while awaiting trial for an anti-war speech, we are 
again reminded of the old-fashioned tract. We say, as 
we ought not to say when we have read a work of art, 
“This would be terrible, if it were true.” And then a 
suspicion seizes us. ‘‘ Doesn’t Mr. Goldring want it to be 
true? Doesn’t he enjoy the thought of these horrors ?” 
Isn’t this, in fact, just how the old tract-writers used gloat- 
ingly to describe the wickedness of our poor black brothers 
in supping off missionaries that the reader might thank 
heaven for making him a happy Christian child, and store 
up unction by giving of his largesse for the conversion of 
these benighted heathen that they might become more 
like him and stick to butcher’s meat ? Have we, with all 
our revolutionary movements, merely transplanted the tree 
of self-righteousness into another part of the garden of 
man’s mind? Miss Skelton and Mr. Goldring make that 
seem very likely. But Mr. Jeffery E. Jeffery’s Side Issues 
is much more characteristically a book of this generation 
than either of theirs, and it has nothing of the tract about 
it. It is written very artlessly, in a mouse-coloured style, 
but it is a singularly complete compendium of the social 
disharmonies that are being resented by youth returned 
from the wars. Its knightly scorn for the cant concealed 
by the phrase “‘ Equality of Sacrifice,” its insistence that 
a professional army should be considered as a sink of self- 
conscious feeblemindedness, its fury at the employers who 
profit out of the discharged soldiers’ helplessness—these 


things are honest rages at an imperfect world. 
Resecca WEST, 
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THE BELIEF IN PROGRESS 





The Idea of Progress: An Inquiry into its Origin and 
Growth. By J. B. Bury. Macmillan and Co., Ltd. 
14s. net. 


We are all of us apt to take for granted the ideas and 
circumstances by which we are surrounded. Nothing can 
be more difficult than to realise the outlook of an age or 
state of civilisation very different from our own. We 
unconsciously assume that our present notions are rooted 
in the very foundations of the Universe, and that divergence 














from those notions is, as Emerson remarked, the measure 
of absurdity. In our scientific age, nothing now seems so 
obvious as this, that if we want to know something about 


time of Francis Bacon, it was generally held that the best 


axiomatic is the idea of progress. That the state of society 
is changing, that it is moving forwards from a lower to a 


upon progress ; we do not differ in our belief that progress 


measures are calculated to accelerate progress. Yet so far 
is this idea from being natural to the human mind that the 
history of it now published by Professor Bury shows it to 
be a comparatively modern acquisition. In the Middle _ 





external nature, the best way of finding out is to look and 
see. Yet this idea is only of recent origin. Prior to the P R U/ D E N a FE 


way of finding out an external fact was to rummage in the URNITURE may be quite cheap 

depths of one’s own soul. Instinct and spiritual revelation and yet very expensive—if it be 

were the accepted methods of discovery, before the new not serviceable and lasting. 

theories of observation and experiment were proclaimed 

to an incredulous world. Cremonini refused to look through Never was there more danger of quality 

a telescope, which would have shown him the satellites of being degraded ; never more need of 

Jupiter ; for he knew by a more trustworthy method that quality being insisted on. 

Jupiter had no satellites; and Cremonini was one of the Few and very good is better finance, 

best-known thinkers of his age. . and better aesthetics, than many and 
Among the ideas which are now so universal as to seem « indifferent good. 


The most exigent choice will be satis- 
higher type, is the fundamental assumption, if not of our fied at 


convictions, at all events of our hopes and desires and of td 
all our political activities. Public attention is centred | He al & Son Lt : 


is desirable ; we differ only in our opinions as to what TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD W 








Ages, no One gave any attention to the idea of progress. The 
speculations of mankind were directed, not to the amelior- 
ation of this world, but to the welfare of our souls in the 
next, Even the Greeks “did not hit upon an idea which 
seems so simple and obvious to us as the idea of progress.” 
Their history did not go back far enough: they had behind 
them no record of gradually increasing knowledge and 
material prosperity. And so Professor Bury, after a short 
survey of ancient and medizval times, finds it unnecessary 
to begin his history seriously until he arrives at Bodin and 
Le Roy in the latter half of the sixteenth century. From 
that point he carries on a luminous record of the gradual 
- advance of the idea of progress, bringing to his task not 
only an immense range of knowledge but a deep philosophic 
insight. To Cartesianism he naturally attaches great 
importance ; and throughout the work, the predominant 
part played by French thought is very conspicuous. There 
can be no doubt that this emphasis on the French side is 
on the whole well justified, though it may lead to some 
misunderstanding. Professor Bury gives a whole chapter 
to Fontenelle and another to the Abbé de Saint-Pierre. 
No such honour is accorded to Hobbes or to Locke or to 
Hume, whose views are described much more briefly than 
those of lesser Frenchmen. No doubt Professor Bury 
considers that their philosophy was less immediately relevant 
to the idea of progress, but, even so, he scarcely conveys 
to his readers the magnitude of the influence exercised 
by these English thinkers upon Voltaire and the French 
Encyclopedists. To say that Professor Bury has a bias 
in favour of French thought would be an overstatement, 
but he is not perhaps altogether free from a velleity of 
that kind. But let us hasten to add that the one name of 
importance, of which we can find no mention in the book, 
ils that of a Frenchman—De La Mettrie—an omission 
the more unexpected in view of the admirable account 
provided of the opinions of D’Holbach and his circle. The 
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fact is, that the French public have imbibed the ideas of 
their philosophers far more readily than the English public. 
The Contrat Social may have stirred the people more than 
the Leviathan; but it does not follow that it is a greater 
work. 

Professor Bury is concerned only with the history of the 
idea of progress. He leaves aside the question as to whether 
humanity really is moving in a desirable direction or not. 
On this important question, we find within his history every 
variety of opinion, from that of Schopenhauer, who thought 
that of all conceivable worlds this was the very worst 
possible, to those of Comte or Fourier, who believed that 
they had found the secret to universal happiness. The 
formation of a true opinion is complicated by the subjective 
bias, displayed by almost every race and age, in favour of 
the belief that their own times are degenerate. Tacitus 
relates how Nerva committed suicide on account of the 
“evils of the times,” before the climax of the Roman 
Empire had even been attained. Professor Bury tells us 
in the present volume that the ancient Greeks believed 
themselves to be degenerate. In English literature of every 
epoch we find the same refrain. Gildas (whom, by the way, 
Professor Bury does not refer to) proclaimed the ruin of 
Britain in his De eaxcidio Britannie@ as early as the sixth 
century. Shakespeare refers to “this waning age” and 
has many other passages of the same import. In 
1663, a committee was appointed to inquire into “ the 
reasons for the general decaye of trade.”” In 1721, Berkeley 
wrote an “Essay towards preventing the ruin of Great 
Britain.” Sheridan refers to “the nation utterly undone.” 
Wordsworth called England “a fen of stagnant waters,” 
and in our own times there is scarcely a squire in the 
whole country but is firmly convinced that England is 
going to the dogs. Nor can we forget that this instinctive 
belief in degeneration is enshrined as a cardinal principle 
of the Christian faith. Professor Bury is concerned with 
the idea of progress, not with that of regress, but the 
foregoing citations will serve to indicate how much older 
and more natural to the human mind is the conception of 
degeneration. Much, therefore, has to be discounted before 
we reach a true belief on the subject. Certain factors, 
indeed, admit of no dispute; we are far wealthier than we 
used to be, and in so far as happiness depends upon wealth 
progress is a reality. But it does not greatly depend on 
wealth. Luxuries by habit soon become necessaries ; 
their presence ceases to bring happiness, while yet their 
absense may cause cruel hardship. The social environ- 
ment is a condition rather than a cause of happiness: the 
cause is to be sought more in the constitution of the mind : 
progress depends on biological rather than historical factors. 
The misery caused by the late war is probably more in- 
conceivably vast than anyone has realised. It has not 
found much expression in the public consciousness, busy 
with the glamour of war and actién. But it has struck 
its poison fangs deep into the hearts of countless numbers 
of European citizens. To them it has brought the silent 
grief which “ whispers the o’erfraught heart, and bids it 
break.’’ While these memories are still near us, the believer 
in human progress can speak only with a hesitating and 
anxious voice, 


MR. HERBERT FISHER’S STUDIES 


Studies in History and Politics. By the Right Hon. HerBerr 
Fisuer. Clarendon Press. 12s. 6d. net. 


This book suffers from lack of arrangement, since politics 
are sandwiched with history, and we pass from Rousseau 
to Napoleon III. and then hark back to Napoleon I. 
Mr. Herbert Fisher has evidently found it difficult to 
co-ordinate his activities as contributor to periodical 
literature, war pamphleteer and Chichele lecturer. His 
essays are all, however, as he explains, the products of days 
before he had quitted the tranquillity of the study for 


the grind of a Government office and the din of the House 
of Commons. As Mr. Fisher takes Ammianus for one of 
his themes, he inevitably reminds us of that chronicler’s 
hero, the Emperor Julian, who, while drilling his soldiers, 
was heard to exclaim; “Oh! Plato, Plato, what an 
occupation for a philosopher!” How far he regrets 
his translation from books to affairs we cannot tell, of 
course; there is no reason why he should not console 
himself with the reflection that he has done more for the 
public good than he might have accomplished for the 
public edification. But in an imperfect world all change 
is accompanied by some waste, and while accepting 
Mr. Fisher, the statesman, it is permissible to lament the 
loss of Mr. Fisher, the historian. 

Annalists of contemporary events stand on a totally 
different footing from commentators on an age that is 
past. Ammianus belonged to the former class, and he 
had its usual imperfections. He touched upon the surface 
of affairs rather than penetrated them, and he dilated on 
vices while allowing virtues to escape him. It is so easy 
to denounce the decadence of the times; any club 
grumbler, any social journalist is equal to the task. All 
the same, Ammianus undoubtedly lived in an age of decline, 
and Gibbon was not far wrong when, after censuring the 
faults of his style and narrative, he took farewell of him 
with the remark that ‘“ reproach is silenced by our regret 
for such an irreparable loss.’”” How far does Lord Acton, 
another of Mr. Fisher’s historians, satisfy our requirements ? 
It is obvious that whereas Ammianus approaches his times 
in the temper of a gossip, Lord Acton surveys the French 
Revolution with a philosopher's eye, and is fully conscious 
of the dignity of his subject. 

Lord Acton’s philosophy is, at the same time, eclectic; 
it is clerical, or rather medieval. The influence of Déllinger 
wafted him on to a lonely intellectual island, out of hail 
of the modern democratic spirit. He really gets no 
further than Montesquieu, and his perpetual complaints 
that the authors of the French Revolution disregarded 
liberty, mean that liberty in his eyes is worthless, unless 
kept in leading-strings. The German writers, on the other 
hand, as Mr. Gooch pointed out in his History and Historians 
of the Nineteenth Century, far from throwing back wistful 
eyes on bygone times, tried to make those times subservient 
to the theory of an Imperialist State. Ranke alone cul- 
tivated a serene impartiality, for Mommsen made no 
attempt to disguise that in eulogising Cesar and heaping 
abuse on Cicero he was conducting a propagandist argument, 
while Treitschke did not hesitate to glorify war as a necessary 
influence on natural progress. Thus they sowed, and 
Germany has reaped the harvest. 

France bulks largely in Mr. Fisher’s pages, apart from 
his thoughtful paper on Lerd Acton. We get an 
examination of the political writings of Rousseau, which 
comes to this: that in spite of Jean-Jacques’ flagrant 
inconsistencies and the wildness of his economic doctrines, 
notably the ideas that he borrowed from the Physiocrats, 
he did teach the great truth of the equality of man before 
the law. Napoleon imposed many of Rousseau’s concep- 
tions on Europe, that of a free peasantry among them, 
in the temper of a Greek tyrant. The States under French 
influence had to be well governed that they might afford 
an abundant supply of conscripts, and so he became a 
reformer in spite of himself. The permanency of his work 
testifies to the scope of his genius, which though, as Mr. 
Fisher says, falling short of originality, had that penetrating, 
practical spirit that marks the benevolent despot of the 
highest type. In Italy, after the reaction of the early 
eighteenth century, it was to French models that d’ Azeglio 
and Cavour turned, when they reconstructed the com- 
munity. In Belgium, as Mr. Seebohm Rowntree’s enquiries 
have substantiated, peasant proprietary has endured, 
accompanied, unfortunately, by bad industrial conditions 
due to the suppression of the guilds and the reign of 
unfettered competition, The Emperor’s authority extended 
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as far as Croatia and Dalmatia, and it left enduring 
impressions there. 

The sixteen volumes of the late M. Ollivier’s memoirs 
were an apology for the second French Empire. A cause 
that requires so protracted a defence cannot be a sound 
one, and Mr. Fisher lays his finger on the weak points of 
the eloquent discursiveness of the man “ with a light 
heart.” Napoleon III. cannot be acquitted of deep-seated 
designs to undo the results of the Vienna Congress. He 
hoped to intervene between Prussia and Austria as 
mediator in 1866, and to obtain an extension of territory 
as the price of his mediation. The collapse of Austria 
at Sadowa took him completely by surprise. He was 
scheming for an Austrian and Italian alliance to counteract 
the imminent union of Germany when his hand was forced 
by the offer of the Spanish crown to Prince Leopold of 
Hohenzollern. Ollivier failed to understand the Emperor, 
who never admitted him to secrets that were entrusted to 
Gramont, the bellicose Foreign Minister. As the result 
of divided counsels, France blundered into war, and it 
has needed another war and untold suffering to make good 
the mistake of 1870. Mr. Fisher covers the intervening 
period in a luminous essay on French nationalism, taking 
as his outstanding figures Paul Dérouléde and M. Maurice 
Barrés. It is a refreshing story, even if in the case of the 
Chants de Soldat we are conscious the while of the blare of 
the music-hall orchestra. 

Mr. Fisher’s political essays are concerned with such 
pertinent topics as Imperial administration and the value 
of small States. They are written in a sagely liberal spirit, 
and constitute in effect an argument for allowing free play 
to local aspirations. Precisians may complain that they 
have passed out of date, since ‘“ Imperial Administration” 
is the substance of a lecture delivered at King’s College 
in 1915 while the Montagu-Chelmsford reforms were still 
in the air, and the small States for which Mr. Fisher pleads 
are not those that have come to birth since the war. But 
such criticism is beside the mark, since Mr. Fisher states 
his principles clearly enough, and they are of eternal appli- 
cation. He maintains, in the first place, that a purely 
bureaucratic government, however just, can never breed 
content and, in the second, that no historical State can 
be driven out of its identity without suffering moral 
impoverishment. 


THE CHINESE PUZZLE 


Chance and Change in China. By A, S. Ror. Heinemann. 
12s. 6d; net. 

That East is East and West is West is an undeniable 
geographical truth; that never the twain shall meet is a 
prophecy, or a statement, call it what you will, which we 
have on the excellent authority of one who knows the twain. 
But it would seem from Miss Roe’s book, Chance and Change 
in China, that the two are meeting in this twentieth century 
and attempting that impossible blend in the Republic 
of China, a land which for so many thousand years had 
resisted the onslaught of exterior influences except from 
the Celestial regions. On the very first page we find a 
confusion caused by this meeting. There are no fewer than 
three New Year’s Days—a western, an old eastern, and an 
entirely new one decreed by the Nanking government. 
The immigration of Scotsmen is now explained. 

The sudden and graceful collapse of the ancient Empire 
and the substitution of the new Republic has brought 
about the changes and chances which Miss Roe describes 
with such skill, literary ability, and humour. She gives 
an extraordinary picture of the contrasts which are so 
striking in this transitionary stage ; the old picturesqueness 
is tumbled at haphazard with the strange flotsam of modern- 
ity which has been washed up on the shores; the bright 
colours are giving way to speckled straw hats. All through 
the book this sense of incongruity, of contrast, is very 
keenly conveyed. 


For example, on one page there is a description of a father’s 
cure for his son’s kleptomania. It was simple and effective. 
He threw lime into the boy’s eyes and blinded him for 
life. On the same page, lower down, there is this of a 
quiet garden: “....a garden of luxurious growth, of 
American apples and Chinese peaches, of loquat trees with 
their bunches of golden fruit, of grapes, green and purple, 
ripening in the sunshine, of bushes of tiny lemons, of broad- 
leaved fig-trees . . .” and, further, “sweet-smelling green 
orchids and the white gardenia blossoms gave a sleepy 
exotic fragrance to this Chinese garden.” 

Miss Roe herself notes this terrible and universal anti- 
climax: “In distant inland cities, on picturesque pagodas 
and city walls one comes across the crudely coloured picture 
advertisements of the cigarette company.” 

Everywhere modernity is creeping in; criminals are 
now executed by shooting, and the old barbarity of decapi- 
tation has been abolished. Unfortunately, the executioners 
are exceedingly bad shots, and seldom hit the victim in a 
vital spot until numerous volleys have been discharged. 
The latter, therefore, is seldom slain without much pain, 
as in the good old days of the fatal steel. 

The wayside inns, the poorest mud hovels and rubbish- 
heaps are still called by their beautiful names, “‘ The Hotel 
of Accomplished Wishes,” ‘‘ The Inn of Heavenly Origin,” 
or “The Pearl that Illuminates the Night.” 

It is a fascinating book. The reader wanders to strange 
scenes. He drowses in “ The City of the River Orchid,” and 
watches the coolies carrying pipes ornamented with chased 
silver, inlaid with jade and ivory ; he sees the babies dressed 
in pink and scarlet, magenta, purple and blue, and the 
wedding procession, and hears the wedding air, “ The 
Phoenixes in Concord Sing.” For him the lanterns dance 
on the tall poles, red roses climb the courtyard walls, 
and the hot sunshine brings out the heavy scent of the 
blossoms of strange trees. The red sunset flower blazes on 
the far slopes, and ‘The City of Eternal Hills”’ nestles 
among the wooded mountains. On “The River of Broad 
Sincerity” he drifts between the level ricefields, and catches 
sight of the red ochre walls of a temple and the oilcake-seller 
in his cotton cloth garments of cornflower-blue drowsing on 
the temple steps. 

But always over his head is the sword of the Occident 
poised. However long he may gaze at the “ ever-moving 
throng, wearing for the most part silk gauze or crepe of 
delicate and exquisite tints, soft blue and silver-grey, or 
pale saffron,” he knows that round the corner a disciple 
of the new Feminism is wearing her most up-to-date costume 
and smoking an American cigarette in her doorway. At 
any moment he may fall from the world of Mr. Whitall’s 
lyrics, the world of gilded ships and sulphur-laden butter- 
flies, into the Edgware Road, and exchange the royal white 
jade bed for a library chair, leather back purple, front 
green, 14s., springs and padding included. 

Thus does the East meet and mingle with the West, and 
where Kubla Khan planted his cypress trees, men sell 
“The Patriotic Hair Clippers.’ It is a ruthless revenge for 
the invention of gunpowder. 

We have taken from the Chinese the loot of the Summer 
Palace and sent them in exchange missionaries and Femin- 
ism. The latter endowment has caused confusion in a 
land where an old writer said, ‘If you cannot teach an 
intelligent horse, what can you expect to do with a woman : 
And why should the West think that they can improve the 
manners of a people whom one of the disciples of Confucius 
ruled in peace by playing the guitar? But imitation 
foreigners have overrun the Republic, and it would seem 
that there are many who long for a return of the old days. 
But the old days are gone for ever, and perhaps it is as 
well. European civilisation is, of course, a very wonderful 
thing, and any country of the East should be proud and 
happy in enlightenment. And it is very clear that some 
branches of education are sadly lacking as yet; this is 
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RomaLD MASSEY, LITERARY AGENT. No reading fee charged. 
Good short stories required, 2,000-5.000 words. Novels and Serials from about 
80,000 words. Where criticism is required a small fee is charged. Authors’ MSS. 

typed — Ronatp Masser. 23 Knightrider Street. Doctors’ Commons, London, E.C. 4. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


WO INTELLIGENT WOMEN are required to work with Lady 
Housekeeper in all the ordinary domestic work of a small and highly modern 
ised country house, 45 minutes west of Lendon. Own private quarters, 

containing Sitting Room. Bedrooms, and Bathroom. Fivein family, 3 school children. 
Adequate leisure and remuneration. Commence May. Apply by letter, stating ages 
training and experience,to Mrs. AmMprosre Heat, at Jordan's Hostel, Beacon: field. 


XCELLENT BANK PAPER for Pen or Typewriter. Sample 

ream (480 sheets 10 x 8), 4/6; three at 4/3; six at 4/-. Post free. Cream Laid, 

all aerareee. Cards. Samples on application—James Ericson & Co.,2 Tudor 
Teet 

















PARE-TIME WORK of clerical nature required. Advertiser has 
some literary ability, and has had considerable experience in research work and 
in drafting reports and circulars. —Hersert Davis, 43 Tabley Road, London, N.7 





ITERARY YOUNG GENTLEMAN requires secretarial or 


other post fora few evenings weekly. Box 575. The New Statesman Office 
10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2 





Batts is an established scientific remedy, first adopted by 
E. Howarth, F.Z.S., to clear plague of cockroaches from the Sheffield Work- 

house at the request of the Government, which it effectually did, and will do so 
wherever used. 1s. 6d., 25. 6d., or 5s. per tin, post free from HowartTus, 471 
Crookemoore Road, Sheffield. 





POPULATION QUESTION and Birth Control. Post free ad 
—Marrnusian Leacusg, 48 Broadway, Westminster, S.W. 1. 





BOOKSELLERS’ CATALOGUES. 








CATALOGUE of 


PUBLISHERS’ REMAINDERS, 


Mostly offered for the first time, 


at 
SPECIALLY REDUCED PRICES, 
All in New Condition as Published, 
Free on request. 
H. J. GLAISHER, Remainder Bookseller, 55/7 Wigmore Street, W. 1, 


NEW BOOKS sissies 
H, B. SAXTON, KING STREET, NOTTINGHAM. 


OOKS, PRINTS, and MSS. BOUGHT, or VALUED for 
PROBATE, by HENRY SOTHERAN & Co., 140 Strand, and 43 Piccadilly. 
Telephone: Central 1515. 
Telegraphic Address: Bookmen, London. 
Established in 1816. 


























OOKS.—Norwood Young’s Napoleon at Elba and St. Helena, 
8 vols., 21s.; Bryan's Dictionary of Pairters, 5 vols.. £7 10s.; Oliver Goldsmith's 
Works, Edit. de Luxe, 10 vols.. £4 10s. ; Beardsley. The Savoy, 8 Nos., very scarce 
£7 10s.; Marshall's Life of George Woshington. 1804, 5 vols., £3 38.; Fauna Hawallensis or 
Zoology of Sandwich —_—" a — 1899 ; Tortures and Torments of the Christian Martyrs, 
1903, ited Edition, orrible 158.; Way's Ancient Royal Palaces In and 
Near London, signed M, — 21s. ; Fielding’ ry Works, Edit. de Luxe, 1882, 10 vols., 
£6 6s.; Prof. Axe, The orse: Ite Treatment in Health and Disease, 9 vols., £4 10s. ; 
Beaconsfield’s Novels, 11 vols., cloth gilt, £2 2s.; Harmsworth’s Atlas, 42s. ; Dib- 
of Book Madness, 1876, 25s. ; Cripp’ 6 Old lish Plate 1891, eb a 
tlantis, the Antediluvian World. lls.; Meteyard’s Choice Examples of 
Nineteen Early Drawings by Aubrey Be ca only 
150 done, 86e.; Patrick MacGill's Songs of a Navvy, lst Edit. 2is Bain's The 
tT a n Essence of the Dusk, 1906. large paper copes, £2 2s. each ; 
Spenser's Faerie Queene, tits. 2 vols., Dent, 1897, £2 10s winburne’s Posthumous 
Poems, hand-made per Edition, only 300 co les don: 10, 308. 5 Max Beerbohm’s Cartoons 
“The Second Ch of John Bull,” - . 2ls.; Vanity Fair, numerous coloured 
cartoons 50 vols., £10 10s.; Burton's enware, 1904, $3 3s. ; send also for 
catalogue. eens coast 0 hea ank bane balled te Gan Ue aachoe try me. I am the 
most ex bookfinder extant. Libraries purchased.—BAK ER’S GREAT BOOKSHOP. 
John Bright Street, Birmingham. 





Sen —Dict. of National Biography and Supplement, 22 vols 
—eettabian ight 10s. ; vas Letters, by Toynbee, 18 vols., £5 108.; Burton's 
~ty- + 17 vols., ! £28 ; Carlyle’s Works, Ashburton Edit., 20 vols., £10 ; 

| a ep tm thentic Edit., 21 vole. £6; Britton’s Old Clock illus. '30s.; Atkins’ 


Er 10s; Alain large col. plates, £5 és.; 'B ® Dict. of Painters, 5 v: ihus., 
£7 108.; Aldine oa = a | 52 vols., £4 10s. ; 100 Vols., in hae £10; Hazlitt’s 
Works, 16 vols., half calf, ; Scott's Works, Ni Nov 


els, Poems, vs vols., . 
Theckeray's Work orks, AW vole. £4: au ab 108 48 vols., £15; ‘Galerie de M 
eg 7 vi Sens other items. Catalogue free 
2, 5,000 books "wanted ree HOLLAND BROS. 21 John Bright 


Wanted. Ene Ency. ~% "India Paper; Wilde's , 14 Vols. 


ww and AUTOGRAPHS FOR SALE.—Catalugues of books 
in all branches of literature, post free. Rare books and 

autographs bought.—R. ATKINSON, 188 Peckham Rye, 
London, S.E. 27. 








‘TYPEWRITING. 
TESTIMONIALS, SPECIFICATIONS, PLAYS, POEMS, 


etc., etc., accurately and promptly typewritten. Short- 
hand- Ty pists provided. Meetings, Lectures, Sermons reported.— 
METROPOLITAN TYPING OFFICE, 27 Chancery Lane, W.C.2. Tel. : 
Central 1565. 





YPEWRITING AND DUPLICATING.—Authors’ MSS., Plays, 
Specifications, Circulars, etc., accurately and promptly executed. W. Miner, 
18 Cardigan Street, Cardiff. 





UTHORS’ MSS., PLAYS, etc., accurately and promptly typed by 
experienced typist —Mrs. Brooxer. 16 Buckingham Piece. Clifton, Bristol. 





Ava MSS. typed quickly and accurately at moderate 
charges.— Apply Miss Bexnzrr, 28 Addiscombe Grove, Croydon. 





YPEWRITING AND DUPLICATING of é¢very description 
carefully and promptly executed at home.—Miss Nancy McFartane, 
11 Palmeira Avenue, Westcliff. 


“T’YPEWRITING and FACSIMILE TYPEWRITING. High-grade 
work; speedy delivery. Write for prices —Erriciency TYPEWRITING SERVICE 
Gamage Building, 118 Holborn, E,C. ‘Phone, Museum 6856. 


TRAVEL, HOTELS, ETC 


PRI VAT TE SOCIAL TOURS. 


SPAIN—April 23rd. Two vacancies only. 
ITALY—May 26th. ——, Venice, Naples, Florence, &c. Train de luxe 
30 days 79 gns 
ITALIAN and SWISS LAKES.—June 5rd. 3 weeks, 45 gns. 
TYROL—July Ist. Dolomite Mountains, scene of Italian victories 
4 weeks, 65 gns. (approximately . 
Miss Bisxor, F.R.G.S., 159 Auckland Road, London, S.E. 19. 





-ABIAN EARLY HOLIDAY.—Park Hotel, Keswick ; June 12-26. 
Rooms to take two or more persons, 9s. 9d. a day per person "(baths and after- 
noon teas extra.) Excursions in the day, discussions in evenings Any 

persons attracted by such a programme are at liberty to join the party.—Apply 
Secretary, F Fabian Early Holiday, Neston Birkenhead. 


ASTBOURNE. —Vegetarian Guest House. Best locality. Rest 
for those needing it. Sea bathing, the glorious Downs, Tennis, «tc., for the 
energetic.—Mrs. Rocers (diploma for cookery), 2 Jevington Gardens. 


INSCOMBE.—In the Mendips. Paying Guests received at 
Quarry Batch. Winscembe. Apply Miss MOMicwagt 
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shown, for instance, by the reply of an elderly gentleman 
to the question whether a member of the provincial assembly 
could also be elected to the Peking Parliament. “ Can 
a monkey wear two hats?” was his answer, showing a 
lack of respect for politicians unthinkable in our more 
cultured hemisphere. 

But time will put right these failings, and bowler hats 
will follow the speckled straws, and general elections the 
Revolution. 

were py I ton Seductive City,” “The Golden Burial 
round,” had long since fallen into ruin, and her pale white 
arches and palaces crumbled, and the scent of her lilies faded. 
Now the President drives through the streets in a motor-car, 
and the soldiers pluck the green willow branches that wave 
—~ the ruins and the peach blossom from the ancient 
walls. 


THE ART OF WAR 


The Salonika Front. By W. T. Woop and A. J. Mann. 
A. and C. Black. 25s. net. 

Our Italian Front. By Martin Harpre and WarNER 
Auten. A. and C. Black. 25s. net. 


To make prettiness out of the war might seem an im- 
— thing : there was beauty in it not merely of a moral 

ind; but Mr. Hardie, in his pictures of the Italian front, 
has given us a book of pretty things. Sometimes he achieves 
a very charming effect of colour, and in all he has a genuine 
sense of design ; but his method of approach to his subject 
is so obstinately esthetic that he misses even the full 
esthetic value of his scenes. Never, for instance, does he 
give such an impression of reality, or of that tragic fantasy 
beyond reality, which we get from Mr. Nash’s pictures of 
war. No doubt the Italian setting of his illustrations is 
partly responsible ; but we feel that, for Mr. Hardie, the 
war was an interruption, and even his guns and his ruins 


are pict ue. 

Mr. Wood has a more descriptive talent than Mr. Hardie. 
His pictures are good, sound reporting, giving one a great 
sense of fact, but are without any very coherent philosophy. 
At times, as in the illustration of Vardar River, he does 
convey an effect of desolation; but he is generally too 
careful to allow his subjects to make their own appeal. 
He paints in headlines, as it were, and so distracts one. 
The best of the two books is well up to the level we are used 
to in this excellent series.. Mr. Mann writes a good account 
of the Salonika campaign; he was attached to a balloon 
company, and he views the action from an angle with which 
the ordinary report had scarcely familiarised us. Mr. 
Warner Allen was the Morning Post’s correspondent with 
our forces in Italy, and writes in a lively style about battles 
which are already history. It is worth noticing that, in a 
world where most things have doubled or trebled in cost, 
this series has only advanced from a pound to twenty-five 
shillings; the volumes are fully up to the pre-war level 
both in soundness of paper and in excellence of colour- 
reproduction. 


THE CITY 


ARKETS are still depressed, but are making gallant 

M efforts to recover. Such “‘shake-outs”’ as we have 
witnessed during the past few weeks are usually 

followed by an upward movement, and I look for a sharp 
improvement in oils, rubbers, and certain industrials such as 
Imperial Tobacco and Dunlops. The new fifteen-year 
Treasury Bonds are really ingenious, and the fact that 
interest will rise and fall according to the rate offered by 
the Government on Treasury Bills will cause the general 
ublic to take an interest in the Bank Rate as it learns how 

argely the one is governed by the former. Members of 
Parliament with compound names ow to be specially 
enterprising. We have had Mr. Mallaby-Deeley with his 
suits, and now we have Mr. Pemberton-Billing with his 
house-construction scheme, based largely upon his single- 
unit heating and cooking system, which was shown recently 
at the Ideal Home Exhibition. From the financial point 
of view, the offer is one of 220,000 ordinary shares of £1 
each, which rank for a dividend of 8 per cent., free of income- 
tax, equally with £80,000 of 5s. shares, but are entitled to 
a further participation of up to 7 per cent. out of surplus 
profits, any balance going to the workers employed by the 


company. The Board is interesting in that it includes a 
rominent Labour M.P. and a prominent free Liberal M.P. 
here is, of course, a risk attached to the exploitation of 

any patent, but provided this is realised, the shares seem 

quite worth applying for as a semi-speculative investment 
of the type of “ philanthropy with 15 per cent.” (of which 

8 per cent. is free of income-tax). The official prospectus 

is well worth getting for the most ingenious folder illustrating 

the heating system. 
* * * 

Following upon my remarks last week as to investments 
by those who find themselves the unfortunate possessors 
of French and Belgian francs, a Brussels bank send me the 
following particulars of Belgian Loans which they consider 
to be exceptionally attractive, and if the Belgian exchange 
improves within the next year or two, as is quite possible, 
a purchase by the ordinary British investor now when the 
£ sterling will buy over sixty Belgian francs, might well turn 
out profitable. Belgian 5 per cent. Treasury Bonds, which 
were issued in 1918, and are repayable at par in December, 
1921, can be bought at about 99 francs per 100 francs, and 
enjoy a very free market in Brussels. These Bonds are issued 
in denominations of Frs. 500 and upwards. The coupons 
are subject to 2 per cent. Belgian income-tax, which is not 
recoverable by foreign holders. Another attractive security 
is Belgian 5 per cent. Interprovincial Bonds repayable at 
par December, 1924. Here, also, the half-yearly coupons 
are liable to 2 per cent. Belgian income-tax, which is not 
recoverable, but at the present price of about 96 francs per 
Frs. 100, they seem promising. These Bonds are suitable 
only for large investors, as they are issued exclusively in the 
denomination of Frs. 50,000. Finally, there is the 5 per 
cent. Restoration Loan of 1919, repayable 1934, interest 
on which is exempt from the Belgian 2 per cent. income-tax 
and all future Belgian taxes. The price of this Loan, which 
is issued in Bonds of 100 francs and upwards, is 94 francs 
per Frs. 100. 

* * * 

The, Daily Mail this week has been responsible for the 
statement (since officially contradicted) that negotiations 
were in p s with a view to the British Government 
obtaining control of the Shell Transport and Trading Com- 
pany, the great oil and petrol undertaking. During the 
past eighteen months there have, from time to time, been 
rumours in certain City circles to the effect that some 
negotiations between the Government and the Shell group 
were in progress, and on one occasion I heard the sum of 
£80,000,000 mentioned as the purchase price, but I do not 
think these negotiations went very far. There is one 
aspect which the informant of the Daily Mail appears to 
have overlooked, viz., that, huge as the market value of 
the Shell Company’s capital is, that Company is only the 
junior partner in the combine of which it forms a portion. 
The Shell Company has, by various bonus distributions and 
an issue of new capital, increased its capital from £10,000,000 
in 1914 to £28,000,000 at present, and only a week ago it 
announced that it proposed to increase its capital to 
£33,000,000 by the issue at par of those shares to existing 
holders of ordinary shares at the rate of one new share for 
every two held. As indicated above, however, the Shell 
has a senior partner in all its undertakings in the shape 
of the Royal Dutch Petroleum Company, which, besides 
having a 60 per cent. interest in all the sub-companies and 
other assets of the combine, itself actually holds about 
1,500,000 shares of the existing Shell Transport capital. 
The Royal Dutch is a Dutch chartered company, and it 1s 
extremely unlikely that either the Dutch Government or 
the Dutch public would agree to its huge interests passing 
into the control of any other Government. The interests 
of the Royal Dutch-Shell combine would fill this page, 4s 
they comprehend companies and oil-bearing lands in practi- 
cally every part of the world, including the United States, 
not to mention large fleets of tank vessels. The British 
Government is the principal ordinary shareholder in the 
Anglo-Persian Oil Company, and it is exceedingly likely 
that the Anglo-Persian and the Shell interests may sooner 
or later join in developing some of the fresh oil-bearing 
lands which, by a happy, and, of course, quite fortuitous 
conjunction of circumstances, the Peace Treaty has brought 
under the control either directly, or as a mandatory, of the 
United Kingdom. Possibly this is the foundation for the 
Daily Mail statement. A. Emit Davies. 











